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TEN TONS 
OF SCRAP METAL 


REMOVED 
IN LESS THAN 


P- CONTROL 


Another innovation by H. Kasden & Sons, Inc. 


developed to meet today’s urgent need for scrap. 


A demonstration of our A.P. Control equipment 
will give you convincing proof of what our 


facilities will mean in savings to you. 


Write for FREE FOLDER that tells 
the whole story! 


You gain with A.P. Control because: 
It’s Faster! 
Offers Greater Economy! 
Saves Manhours! 
Avoids unsightly scrap mounds! 
Stops Waste! 
Eliminates unnecessary 
scrap handling! 


INSTALLED 
AT NO COST 
TO YOU! 
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Are You Looking 
For a Sub-Contract? 


If you are, an advertising message published 
regularly each month in CONNECTICUT 
INDUSTRY, telling of your facilities and skills, 
should help your personal and direct mail 
efforts to secure some sub-contracts from the 
prime contractors in this state—the majority 
of whom are readers of this magazine. 


Closing date for copy is the first of each month preced- 
ing the month of issue. Write today for our low-cost 


advertising rates. 


CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 


928 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 
106 ANN ST*HARTFORD, CONN: 


Are Your Dealers Listed Under Your 
“TRADEMARK’”’ in the YELLOW PAGES? 


AOSmith 


Here are some of the famous TRADEMARKS head- For full information about TRADEMARK 
ing up listings of local dealers in the YELLOW PAGES representation in any telephone directory 
of telephone directories. in any area of the state or nation — wher- 

When your customer is in the market for your goods, ever your dealers are located — just ask 
be sure he knows where to find your dealers through your local telephone business office to have 
having your TRADEMARK represented in the YELLOW a Trademark Representative get in touch 
PAGES. with you. 


9 OUT OF 10 PEOPLE USE AS A BUYING GUIDE 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY AND FOR CONNECTICUT PEOPLE 








TELEPHONE-LINES 
become POWER-LINES 


When you call one of the phone-numbers listed 
below for fuel-delivery, you close a switch that 
brings immediate service in heat and power to 
your plant. 


T. A. D. JONES SERVICE — whether by truck, 
rail or barge — is as handy and round-the-clock 
and dependable as your ’phone, and almost as 

_ instantaneous. It serves all of Connecticut and 
Western Massachusetts, from one of the largest 
New England reservoirs of Bunker “C” fuel oil, 
bituminous and anthracite coal. 


T. A. D. Jones G Company, \nc. 


NEW HAVEN Since 1925 BRIDGEPORT 


UNiversity 5-6103 (Day and Night) 3-3123 
After hours: HObart 7-2533 for coal, HObart 7-0766 for Oil. 
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EPETITION seems to be more than ever a new order 
of the day. It is constantly used in mass merchan- 
dising, advertising, news reporting; even in the plots 

of our novels and plays. Do we repeat because we're run- 

ning out of ideas, or rather because the shell of passive 
resistance is growing tougher? 


In truth, I feel that we must, as the representatives of 
industry, continually repeat to ourselves, our employees and 
our business associates a number of tenets and facts. By this 
very repetition we may better ourselves, our government, 
and our industrial expansion. And so if this be an old story, 
it is also an important one. 


Economically speaking, there is no absolute measure of 
how much the United States economy can stand, since that 
economy has never actually gone through a period of com- 
plete collapse. 


We might, however, look to Europe for some indication 
of what can happen. By European standards, a government 
which normally spends 30 per cent of its income creates 
a degenerative effect on the vitality of business, and the 
incentive of the individual. Special circumstances as well 
as natural resources play a great part in affixing that per- 
centage point. Perhaps the United States could stand a 
somewhat higher ratio of government spending, but obvi- 
ously there is a straw that breaks the camel’s back, and no 
one wishes to contribute to a condition which borders on 
that collapse. 


In 1949, for example, Federal, State and Municipal gov- 
ernments expended 25.6 per cent of a national income of 
$216,000,000,000. Hardly commendable during a peace- 
time year, and yet below the danger point. Estimated expen- 
ditures, made in mid-1951 before the change of administra- 
tion, indicated the year 1954 as a more foreboding period 
with spending estimated at $107,000,000,000 or a calculated 
30 to 33 per cent of national income. It is our good fortune 
that present policy-makers realize that this situation must 
be alleviated. Our efforts, in industry, should be to lessen 
the burden of government by eliminating every nonessential 
service, 

War, for example, cold or hot, is a tremendous factor in 
government spending. But waste, no matter how picayune, 
be it careless buying or needless departments, overlapping 
personnel or overpaid contracts, also adds materially to the 
expense of government. Carefully controlled, these factors 
hold down our danger point; allowed to run rampant, they 
could boost us over the brink of disaster. 


* The author of this guest editorial besides being a director of the Associa- 
tion is a director of Washington Trust Co., Westerly, R. I., and National 
Printing Equipment Association, a trustee of the Westerly Hospital and 
@ member of several management organizations, the Harvard and several 
other clubs. 





“lar Savings, 
Production and Expansion 


By D. C. COTTRELL, President, C. B. Cottrell and Sons Company* 
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As industrial management or as individuals, we must work 
for the saving of pennies—government pennies; for as 
surely as we are the government, it is our money we're 
wasting in no small part. Government aid is nothing more 
than our Own money returning, minus collection and dis- 
persal costs. Needless services, many of which we've relied 
upon, must be eliminated, and as ingenious Americans, 
every effort must be made to keep the economy in balance 
through our own efforts. 


Production, the backbone of our strength, needs much 
expansion. From 1946 to 1951 industry poured about 
$100,000,000,000 into new plant and equipment, or sig- 
nificantly, less than the cost of government estimated in 
1951 for the year 1954. A new administration is already 
working to see that expenditures are reduced, and each of 
us will be partially responsible for the success of such 
undertakings. 


It is obvious that money drained from our economy in 
taxes to support needless government services reduces the 
amount available for business expansion; and expand, we 
must, if only to absorb over 700,000 new workers yearly. 


Although the greatest responsibility for government in- 
come is shouldered by industry, we cannot overlook the tax 
burden shared by the individual worker. For that reason, 
we need to expand our employee education programs. By 
so doing, we are constantly reminding him of his impor- 
tance in our overall economy, since his will to produce is 
our most important link in this expansion. Only about % 
of what the United States spends at government level is 
obtainable through the taxation of individual incomes above 
$4,000. Obviously, the incentive of the individual worker 
to produce more is our key to greater income. 


Consider a neighboring state which recently voted an 
increase in old age benefits, and subsequently voted down 
an increase in taxes to cover the expense. How easily the 
whole welfare benefits problem is misunderstood. 


Taxes won't go down overnight, but we can hasten the 
day. Our ancestors didn’t come here for security; it was 
opportunity that they sought. The minute we lose the will 
to produce, or expect government to help support us, the 
closer we approach a weakened, subservient condition. With 
or without Mr. Stalin, a great deal of Russian policy is based 
on Mr. Lenin’s old theory that “Capitalism will spend itself 
into destruction.” 


Expansion is sure to go on if we support the economy 
measures of our government . . . It’s our own money. Let’s 
help our government to expend our tax money wisely. In 
this way we shall have sufficient resources to expand the 
free man’s way of life until one day it absorbs the night- 
mare of communist tyranny. 


Daughter Janet Post tries hand on 
papier mache ox for use in Cigar Har- 
vest Festival Parade. 


Skilled craftsmen cooper- 
ate to meet quick dead- 
lines. 


Wheels Whir at 
DISPLAY WORKSHOP. ... 


EXHIBIT HOUSE SPANS A GAMUT OF VERSATILITY 


FASCINATING new business is 

rapidly growing into large sales 

volume at Display Workshop, 
Inc., 341 Trumbull Street in Hartford. 
Here a group of skilled craftsmen co- 
operate with creative designers and 
merchandise-minded idea men to pro- 
duce three-dimensional exhibits, train- 
ing aids and displays in quantity. 

Display Workshop, Inc., which 
started in a small shop in Hartford six 
years ago with three employees, is the 
business dream of Harold P. Post, artist 
and industrial designer, who for many 
years had designed exhibits and mer- 
chandising displays for industrial clients 
while president of his own advertising 
agency. 

Mr. Post found that construction it- 
self, requiring finished carpentry of 
large pieces and intricate animation, 
could not always be handled effectively 
within agency facilities, so he set up a 
small shop on Church Street in Hart- 
ford as a trial balloon. Intrigued by the 
growth potentialities of this allied 
field, he sold his entire interest in the 
advertising agency which he had 


founded and headed for twenty years 
in order to devote his full time to organ- 
izing his display company on a larger 
scale. 

That was back in January of 1948. 
Today, in new, greatly expanded quar- 
ters, Display Workshop, Inc. employs 
twenty trained specialists full time, 
maintains a loyal reserve of free lancers 
on call, and offers the most complete 
design and construction facilities for 
its type of work in New England. 


Perhaps the outstanding characteris- 
tic of this specialized business is its in- 
finite variety. During peak periods— 
which lately have been overlapping each 
other—the shop is a beehive of activity. 
Carpenters, electricians, painters, mech- 
anization men, designers, _letterers, 
artists, silk screen men and sculptors 
all seem to vie with each other in per- 
forming the countless tasks required to 
produce the diversified products of this 
many-faceted business. All jobs are 


A shirt-sleeved group of designers, animators and expeditors smooth the way 


through final construction and delivery. 





“The job’s all yours,” said Milton O’Connell 
(left), Deputy Director of the New York 
State Civil Defense Commission as he hands 
approved model of 50 foot, intricate, travel- 
ing Civil Defense exhibit over to Harold 
Post to complete in 18 days. 


Mammoth motorized and lighted ferris 
wheel, centerpiece of the New York State 
Civil Defense exhibit, had to be engineered 
to break down into sections for compact 


teris- 


‘ivity. 
nech- 
erers, 
|ptors 
 per- 
ed to 
f this 
$ are 


shipping. 


made to order and prices run from fifty 
cents to twenty thousand dollars. Prod- 
ucts include everything from small hand 
lettered cards to huge animated travel- 
ing exhibits which must be transported 
by railroad cars, large trailer vans or 
aircargo freighters. 

Display Workshop jobs have traveled 
overseas as in the case of a large exhibit 
designed and built for United Aircraft 
for the International Aeronautical Ex- 
position held in Paris, France. 


Meeting a Deadline 


The “hazards of the trade” often 
make a regular time table of production 
difficult to maintain. Recently, during 
a peak period of activity, an urgent tele- 
phone call from the New York State 
Civil Defense Commission confirmed 
that Display Workshop was the suc- 
cessful low bidder on the construction 
of an immense educational exhibit 
which was to tour the eleven major 
cities of New York State after being 
shown at the New York State Fair at 
Syracuse. 

“But,” said the Commission, “ the 
job must be constructed, delivered and 
set up at Syracuse within a two and a 


half week period, starting immediately.” 
Involved was an exhibit 50 feet long by 
20 feet wide and 22 feet high which 
had to be so constructed as to “knock 
down” for compact shipment and easy 
handling. Included were intricate ani- 
mations and lighting, an 18-foot high 
motorized ferris wheel with synchron- 
ized caliope music which had to be re- 
corded at the source, and special elec- 
tronic playback equipment. A large 
multi-panelled pictorial diorama had 


A startling attraction was a 14 foot scale model of an atom bomb made of interlocked 


to be constructed and art treated to 
show what might occur in major Amer- 
ican cities in case of atomic attack. Sev- 
eral three-dimensional true to life, scale 
models of aircraft warning towers and 
other Civil Defense equipment had to 
be built, as well as large scale models 
of atomic and armor piercing bombs. 
Additional hand illustrated and lettered 
panels were required to show the vari- 
ous functions of the Civil Defense Com- 
mission and the ways in which civilians 


sections of balsa wood and turned on an oversize lathe. 





Slow hand method of 150 years ago con- 
trasted strongly with highly efficient 
modern method of continuous brass cast- 
ing enacted in replica at opposite end of 
exhibit. This section is now on perma- 
nent display at the Mattatuck Histori- 
cal Museum, Waterbury, Conn. 


Right up to the ceiling goes 
this giant size G. E. electric 
blanket, part of hundreds of 
feet of backgrounds built for 
the Small Appliance Division 
of General Electric Company 
by Display Workshop, Inc. 
and set up at the Starlight 
Roof, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. 


Finished touches 
are applied to 
parade float de- 
signed for major 
insurance com- 
panies of Hart- 
ford for annual 
Cigar Harvest 
Festival parade. 
Animated diora- 
ma designed for 
General Foods 
Corp. depicts 
origination and 
history of Wal- 
ter Baker Divi- 
sion trade mark 
(right). 


Scovill Mfg. Co. exhibit, 50 feet long by 20 feet high featured 
contrast of old and new methods of brass casting at the 


National Metals Show, Philadelphia. 


could help protect their own commu- 
nities from disaster. 

Phone calls to regular clients obtained 
extensions of their deadlines where pos- 
sible. Materials were rounded up. A 
second and third shift were set up to 
work around the clock. Mr. Post 
shuttled between Hartford and New 
York coordinating with the Civil De- 
fense people and triple checking on the 
work in the shop. Construction of the 
project was completed, two solidly 
packed 32 foot trailers were loaded and 
despatched and a special setting up 
crew took off for Syracuse. The entire 
exhibit was unpacked, assembled and 
erected, complete with mechanization, 
lighting and sound, ready for record 
breaking crowds twenty-four hours in 
advance of the deadline. 


Variety Unlimited 


In addition to its spectacular exhibit 
work, Mr. Post is justly proud of his 
Company's flexibility and adaptability 
in meeting the varied and unusual re- 
quirements of both established and ex- 
perimental fields for this type of work. 
Display Workshop is under contract 


with Aitna Life Affiliated Companies 
for the construction, maintenance and 
shipment of its audience-participation 
public education displays used all over 
the country by Safety Councils, schools, 
etc. The Company has pioneered in de- 
veloping and holds several design pat- 
ents for various types of “self-crating” 
trade show exhibits which are built in 
standard sections and fold up com- 
pletely within themselves to form their 
own shipping cases. TV weather maps 
and backdrops, familiar to everyone, 
are made at Display Workshop, as well 
as large scale, fully detailed and anno- 
tated maps for sales training. Animated 
mock ups and intricate cross sections of 
products are produced for such clients 
as Hamilton Standard Propellors, Gen- 
eral Electric and others for use in 
technical and engineering training. 
Large, merchandising backgrounds, silk 
screened in permanent multi colors, are 
now being shipped to Admiral Corpo- 
ration dealers all over the country to tie 
in with a special sales promotion cam- 
paign. 

Recently American Standard Prod- 
ucts called on Display Workshop for 
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MORE THAN 100 persons can be served in less than ten minutes from these amazingly 
eficient mobile canteens brought right to the workers’ machines laden with soups, hot and 


cold sandwiches, pastry and beverages. 


They Feed People 
By The Thousands 


FEEDING of a few or several thousand persons in a matter of minutes 
requires as much or more manufacturing and distribution skill as any 
other type of manufacturing enterprise. If you don’t believe it you are 
likely to be convinced that the mass-production feeding service described 
in this article and conducted by engineers for the benefit of Connecticut 
industry, demands more organization ability than many other types of 


manufacturing enterprise. 


HE continued excellence and 
speed of America’s industrial pro- 
duction depend on several fac- 


tors, the breakdown of any of which 
could cause serious setbacks. 


Feeding—Important to Morale 


These factors include, among others, 
our inventive genius, the encourage- 
ment of free enterprise, enlightened 
educational concepts, an intelligent ap- 
proach to labor problems, adequate 
housing and—very important—feeding 
programs which keep employees happy 
and in robust health. 

It is to this last phase—feeding pro- 
gtams—which Charles S. Smith, presi- 
dent of Sproat-Smith, Inc., located in 
beautiful Cheshire, has for several years 
devoted his organizing and “packaging” 
genius. Alert to the increasing require- 
ments of industry, his firm’s expansion 
has kept pace with that of industry— 
and on an equally progressive basis. 


Mr. Smith has a valuable associate in 
Gene Taylor, a young management- 
industrial engineer, who has the knack 
of directing the daily preparation of 
many thousands of meals in the Chesh- 
ire commissary and delivering them 
—on time and piping hot—to business 
offices and industrial plants throughout 
the State. 


That is no small chore. The facilities 
and requirements of each office and 
plant differ widely. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to “tailor” every feeding program 
to fit the individual requirements of its 
clients rather than to expect them to 
conform to a set catering plan. 


Mr. Smith is firmly convinced that 
in-plant feeding programs cannot be 
conducted to the best interests of all 
concerned by “remote control”—that is, 
by a central authority far removed from 
its individual operations. For that rea- 
son, all his company’s operations are 
confined to the State of Connecticut. 
This policy permits Mr. Taylor and him- 
self to be within approximately an 
hour’s driving distance from the farthest 
client should any difficulty arise. 

Besides catering for special occasions, 
such as banquets, outings, foremen’s 
dinners, sales and executive meetings 
and the like, Sproat-Smith provides 
four types of in-plant feeding programs 
for business and industry. 

These include complete cafeteria 
service, counter service, stationary can- 
teens and mobile canteens. 

The cafeteria service provides for 
complete hot meals, including soups, 
meats and vegetables, desserts and bev- 





IN THE immaculate kitchen at the Cheshire commissary of Sproat-Smith, Inc., a trained 
dietician and watchful head chef, plan and prepare thousands of varied, nourishing 
meals daily. 
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A TEMPTING ARRAY of turkeys, roasts, lobsters, hams, baked beans and all the fixin’s 
being served by Sproat-Smith, Inc., industrial caterers, to guests of the Naugatuck 
Chemical Division of the United States Rubber Co. 


erages. Under this plan, Sproat-Smith 
assumes responsibility for the entire 
operation, including staffing, equip- 
ping, maintaining and, in some in- 
stances, designing and laying out the 
cafeteria with a view to existing facili- 
ties, convenience of location to cut 
down lost productive time, and provi- 
sion for the expansion of personnel. 

The counter service, designed to meet 
the requirements of smaller plants, pro- 
vides a somewhat similar program. Be- 
cause the hot dishes are prepared at the 
Cheshire commissary, less equipment 
is required in the plant. 

Stationary canteens are located 
throughout the plant as close as prac- 
ticable to work positions. This service 
provides, in a matter of seconds, soups, 
cold and hot sandwiches, pastry, ice 
cream and beverages. 

The mobile canteens represent the 
ultimate in efficiency and convenience 
by scheduling routes to provide service 
during prescribed fatigue periods. 
Working with management, time stu- 
dies are made to permit the serving of 
more than 100 persons in less than ten 
minutes. This plan eliminates the long- 
standing problem of abuse of the fatigue 
periods. These canteens are fabricated 
of stainless steel and are kept gleam- 
ingly clean. 

Thousands of hot meals are served 
daily to employees of the Travelers In- 
surance Company alone. These are 
trucked from the Cheshire commissary 


to Hartford in a variety of standard and 
specially-designed containers which 
keep all food at the correct temperature. 
Other clients include the High Stand- 
ard Manufacturing Company in New 
Haven, the Hartford Steam Boiler In- 
surance Company, the Cuno Engineer- 
ing Corporation, the Hildreth Press in 
Bristol, Mattatuck Manufacturing Com- 
pany in Waterbury and plants in other 
parts of the State. 


All food, other than that served in 
independent cafeterias, is prepared in 
immaculate, modern kitchens in the 
Cheshire commissary. Menus are made 
up by a trained dietician to provide bal- 
anced, varied, wholesome meals. The 
preparation of the food is supervised by 
a chef with long experience in mass 
feeding. All personnel in the commis- 
sary, as well as those assigned to indi- 
vidual plants, is carefully selected and 


trained and fully bonded. 


Company Develops Recreational 
Area 


With a view to further serving busi- 
ness and industry, Sproat-Smith last 
year purchased a huge tract of land on 
beautiful Bethany Mountain Ridge on 
the scenic Quinnipiac Trail in Prospect 
and is developing it as a recreational 
park for plant outings. 


The completion of this project late 
this summer will be a dream come true. 
It will comprise all desired facilities in 
a setting of natural beauty. Fringed by 
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oak, nut, hardwood and whitewood 
trees, the park overlooks Sleeping Gian 
Valley and provides a view of Durham, 
some 40 miles distant. Picturesque foo 
trails will lead from the park in all direc. 
tions and paved roads will lead to main 
arteries, including the Wilbur Cross 
Parkway, only ten minutes by car. 


Facilities will include a softball dia. 
mond, volleyball courts, a large swim. 
ming pool with cabanas, bocci courts, a 
bowling green, horseback riding and 
other sports. 

A main pavilion will permit serving 
complete meals to 1,500 persons at one 
sitting in inclement weather. A dance 
patio will overlook the valley. A 40-foot 
fireplace and barbecue pit, picnic tables 
and benches will also be provided. 


Another Sproat-Smith outing park is 
Chip-Wich Meadows bordering the 
Quinnipiac River. This has been used 
by smaller groups since 1948. 


Mr. Smith’s Background 


Sproat-Smith has an interesting back- 
ground. It was founded in 1946 by Mr. 
Smith, a graduate of Lehigh University, 
when he was in his early thirties. Prior 
to this, he had served in the Navy's 
Supply Corps, straightening out pack- 
aging problems in the container section 
of the Field Operations Branch. 


Among other things, he helped t 
develop a compact, moisture-proof 
flavor-retaining container to handle th. | 
coffee in K ration packages. 


On resuming civilian life, he decided 
to put his knowledge to work by pro- 
viding well-made, well-packaged sand- 
wiches for train passengers and at ait- 
line terminals and other places where 
people gathered and got hungry. He 
located at Cheshire because of its prox- 
imity to the scenes of his projected 
operations. 

With business acumen, he gave his 
customers something “extra” with each 
sandwich—two small bags of potato 
chips. This move gained instant favor 
and he adopted the name “Chip-Wich" 
for his sandwiches. 

A year after he started, Mr. Smith 
called in young Taylor, an engineering 
graduate of Syracuse University, to 
manage his expanding business. This 
combination of inventive-sales talent 
and management-production ability has 
proved a happy one. 

In its first two years, Sproat-Smith 
made and sold upwards of a million 
sandwiches—no mean achievement 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Hitting The High Spots When Selling The 


Vudustriial WUarket 


By HARRY HAMMINK, Market Research Consultant, Farmington 


FROM a seller’s market requiring little sales effort to move products 
from factory to consumer since 1941, manufacturers are now called 
upon to face up to the challenge of stiffening competition in a buyer’s 


market, or face losses or liquidation. 


Mr. Hammink, the author of this article, is a graduate of Baldwin 
Wallace University of Berea, Ohio. He has spent most of his working 
life in helping to solve management problems, first with a firm of man- 
agement engineers and in more recent years as a Marketing Consultant 
specializing on the problems he discusses in this article. 


Part I—Selling Direct to 
Manufacturers 


LTHOUGH a company may produce 
A an excellent product, have a 
staff of well trained salesmen, 
plus adequate advertising support, its 
entire marketing program may fall far 
short of its goal unless it is concerned 
with what class of accounts, by size of 
potential, its salesmen place their prin- 
cipal sales emphasis. This article indi- 
cates how to determine such potentials 
and insure maximum productivity from 
salesmen’s selling time. 

If the product is being sold direct to 
manufacturers, one fundamental char- 
acteristic of this market should be rec- 
ognized, namely: 

There are a relatively limited num- 

ber of large manufacturers who, as a 

class, produce the major portion of 

all goods manufactured within the 

United States, and 

There are numerous small manu- 
facturers who, as a class, produce but 

a relatively minor portion thereof. 

This becomes obvious when one re- 
calls the few names which represent the 
leading manufacturers which produce 
most of any important product, whether 
it be a basic material such as steel, or 
completed units sugh as automobiles, 
typewriters, locomotives or iceless re- 
frigerators. This is the pattern of Amer- 
ican industry and there is good reason 
for it. Within the United States the 
standard of living and purchasing 
power of the masses are relatively high. 
To satisfy their demands requires low 
cost production which, in turn, usually 
means mass production. Mass produc- 
tion requires large concentrations of 
capital and productive facilities. This 
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may not be to the liking of the “leftists” 
and their “fellow travelers” but it is 
quite helpful to the business man who 
is seeking the shortest route to the larg- 
est part of his market. 

As a starter, published lists of manu- 
facturers are available, indicating name, 
location, principal type of business, and 
number of employees. Number of em- 
ployees is a fair guide to manufactur- 
ing activity and this in turn is usually 
a fair indicator of whether the manu- 
facturer is a purchaser of small or sub- 
stantial quantities of supplies and com- 
ponent parts. 

The disparity between sales volumes 
to be realized when soliciting large ver- 
sus small companies is well demon- 
strated by specific examples. A study of 
the distribution of hand files within one 
industrial center revealed 153 manufac- 
turing users of this tool, which inciden- 
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tally represented practically 100% 
coverage. The combined annual pur- 
chases of these users amounted to about 
$256,000.00. Only 15 users, however, 
or about 10% of the total users, pur- 
chased about $250,000.00, or 96% of 
all files included in the study, while as 
many as 138 users accounted for the 
remainder of $6,000.00 or only 4%. 

A similar study of the distribution 
of a power operated cutting tool in an- 
other center disclosed a total annual 
potential of $197,500.00 divided 
among 888 manufacturing users. Only 
43 users purchased 68% of the total, 
while as many as 845 users purchased 
the remainder of 32%. Relatively, the 
same results are found when analyzing 
the distribution of most products sold 
to the industrial market. There are few 
exceptions because this is the pattern of 
American industry. This is of extreme 
importance when establishing selling 
policies and procedures. Unless a sales 
representative is informed as to poten- 
tials by accounts, valuable selling time 
is frequently not spent to the greatest 
advantage, because so many calls are 
made on small volume buyers that in- 
sufficient selling time remains for ade- 
quate solicitation of the darge volume 
buyers which represent the major por- 
tion of most markets. 


How to Determine Potentials 
by Account 


Probably the best means of doing 
this is for each sales representative, 
after a little training, to do the work 
within his own territory in conjunction 
with his regular selling activities. This 
can be accomplished by having sales 
representatives obtain “trade reports” 
on all customers and prospects on an 
annual basis. Such reports should in- 
clude data as to the number of em- 
ployees, principal products produced, 
the type or types of company products 
purchased, as well as the account’s an- 
nual requirements of each. The report 
should also show the number of sales 
calls per year which, in the opinion of 
the sales representative, the user rates, 

(Continued on page 50) 





The Businessman’s Hew aud 
Langer Responsibility 


By L. R. BOULWARE, Vice President 
Employee and Plant Community Relations, General Electric Company 


WITH businessmen quarterbacking many of the key posts in the new 
administration in Washington, many employers appear to believe the 
war against collectivism is being won, but not Mr. Boulware, author of 
this article. He is alarmed over evidence that buisnessmen are too fre- 
quently refusing to accept their leadership responsibilities in their plants 
and home communities, without the aid of which the business leaders in 
Washington, however good, cannot succeed in stemming the collectivist 
tide in this country regardless of our prodigious and costly efforts to 
neutralize its threat abroad. 

Whether you agree or disagree with the author’s diagnosis of the 
businessman’s challenge and responsibilities of today you will be enriched 
and fortified with many ideas through reading this article that should 
spark your own brand of educational effort in your own plant and 
community. 


MERICA is frequently described as 

a nation of businessmen, as an 

industrial society, or, the land 

of big business and mass production. 

Here in the East, we are often charac- 
terized as “Yankee Traders.” 

American businessmen, working at 
their own small businesses, and profes- 
sional managers directing large or me- 
dium size businesses, are in a large 
measure responsible for the American 
standard of living which is the envy of 
the world. 

Yet, it is surprising—even alarming 
—that so many of us businessmen, while 
exceedingly competent in operating 
successful businesses, are failing to learn 
and tell about the part our efforts, our 
businesses are playing in the national 
economy—about what makes the econ- 
omy run smoothly—and what makes 
the economy grind its gears and come 
to a halt. 

It is not necessary to dwell at length 
here on the sense of relief and confi- 
dence felt by many Americans after the 
recent presidential election. 

It does seem important to emphasize 
the flurry of questions raised when so 
many top businessmen were appointed 
to the Cabinet and other high govern- 
ment positions. 

To be sure, many American citizens 
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Many more American citizens, how- 
ever, viewed with alarm this business- 
men’s march to Washington. Why was 
this? Wasn't it true that these business- 
men were giving up comfortable jobs, 
and sacrificing their incomes to serve 
the people? 

The answer to both of these ques- 
tions, of course, is yes. Yet we have got 
to recognize that too many of our em- 
ployees and community neighbors and 


wildly applauded the news that busi- 
nessmen were going to Washington to 
help put our government on a sound, 
business-like basis. 


their friends and representatives in 
unions, government, among educators, 
and elsewhere among the public still 
neither respect nor like businessmen. 
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Too many people don’t think that the 
jobs businessmen provide are what 
they ought to be. They don’t think that 
the economic and social consequences 
of business activities, and the system 
back of these activities are what they 
ought to be for the good of each com- 
munity and the nation. 


Business Leadership Required 


Now representatives of American 
business have the chance they have been 
asking for. Businessmen are in Wash- 
ington: trying to overhaul the govern- 
ment. But it should be stated that they 
can’t do it alone and the job can’t be 
done only in Washington! This is a 
challenge to businessmen everywhere! 
This is the businessmen’s new and 
larger responsibility. This is the time 
for greatness! This is the time for 
leadership! 

Leaders by the old standards are on 
trial everywhere. There is mounting 
evidence that too many leaders are not 
actually leaders anymore, but are fol- 
lowers. Too many have gotten in the 
habit of seeking to speak and act ina 
way that people approve in the light of 
the public’s current misinformation. 
The true leader's role is to seek out the 
truth and tell it to people who believe 
in and depend on leaders—no matter 
how different from existing impressions 
and no matter who has to be con- 
tradicted. 

Yet, less than a month after the new 
administration had been in office, some 
businessmen who had been waiting for 
20 years to be leaders were already for- 
feiting their new responsibility. They 
were becoming “followers” again. 

For example, it is common knowl- 
edge that many companies will be faced 
with possible strike threats this year. 
The Cost of Living Index appears to be 
headed downward. True, these strikes 
might not materialize this spring while 
Congress is studying revisions to the 
Taft-Hartley Labor Law. However, it is 
a safe bet that strikes will be threatened. 

In the face of such indications, one 





prominent businessman recently stated 
that some companies would probably 
still be influenced this spring to give 
small wage increases (even though they 
are unwarranted under their existing 
contracts) simply because these com- 
panies might feel it was “better public 
relations” to give in. . . and try to pass 
the cost on to the public . . . rather than 
take a strike.” 

Recently, another prominent ob- 
server said some businessmen might 
self-consciously lean over backward to 
an unrealistic extent in avoiding strikes 
just because the new administration is 
considered by many to be so closely re- 
lated to “business,” and that strikes 
might thus embarrass President Eisen- 
hower. 

Just recently, another leading busi- 
nessman announced that because the 
new administration was in office he was 
going to recall his Washington repre- 
sentative who has been trying to protect 
this company’s interests down there for 
the past twenty years. 


Time for Truth Telling 


What an indictment of our knowl- 
edge of economics and of our ability to 
communicate! What a reflection on 
the businessman's information, energy, 
courage, sense of responsibility, and 
even truthfulness! If we are to fill our 
positions, as managers and citizens, we 
have no right to go around not knowing 
what we are doing. If we know, we have 
no right to go around saying—or, by 
silence, acting like—we believe what 
we don’t. The duty of the leader in a 
responsible position is to seek the truth 
and tell it to all within the range of his 
responsibility who might otherwise be 
misguided—and do this, no matter who 
has to be contradicted. 

As was plainly demonstrated in the 
steel strike last year, what's “bad” pub- 
lic relations to a misinformed public 
will become “good” public relations 
when enough people are courageously 
and fully told the truth. And the truth 
is that just about all such wage increases 
are now under discussion—which are 
not in return for more skill, care and 
effort by the individual—are paid for 
in the end by the consuming public in 
increased prices or in prices higher than 
they would be if new inflationary in- 
creases hadn't prevented a lower price. 
Such increases are paid for very 
promptly by the whole public where a 
large pattern-setting employer or in- 
dustry is involved. 

Who is going to assume responsi- 
bility for correcting these damaging 


concepts of right and wrong action? 
Who are the “new leaders” going to be? 

There is growing evidence that there 
are new and tougher standards that must 
be applied to anyone from here on who 
is to measure up to being a true leader 
in a business or profession or in good 
citizenship. 

This role of leadership is a new and 
larger responsibility for all business 
leaders—for all leaders—for all citizens. 
It’s a job that has to be done both at 
work and away from work in the again 
freshly important field of good citizen- 
ship. 

This larger job has to do with what's 
in men’s minds—employees’, neigh- 
bors’, customers’, vendors’, shareown- 
ers, public servants’, even tax col- 
lectors’. 

It's a misunderstanding—or a lack 
of full enough understanding—of the 
function, and value of freedom itself— 
and how that freedom still desperately 
needs to be protected against continu- 
ing perils at home as well as those 
abroad. 

It’s an almost completely distorted 
concept of money and taxes and incen- 
tive and savings and risk and profit and 
loss. It’s a lack of understanding of the 
kinds of work there are that people 
want done, and of how the buyers arrive 
at the value to them of this work—the 
value of these services we each perform 
for the other as interdependent special- 
ists in this economy of highly sub- 
divided operations in which we are 
aided by the mechanical arm-lengthen- 
ing facilities which alone enable us in 
the end to have our high level of living. 


Social Benefactors Chastised by 
Default of Management 


The lack of a sufficiently broad and 
firm grasp of the truth about our free 
system of incentives and competition by 
managers, employees, and public has 
brought us our biggest unsolved prob- 
lem inside our businesses, and our big- 
gest threat from outside. In fact, if any 
business has been uniquely successful 
in conducting itself in the balanced best 
interest of customers, employees, com- 
munities, vendors, shareowners, and tax 
collectors—and, hence, of the whole 
public—it is quite likely to be conceived 
by a certain class of demagogues that 
that particular business is just the one to 
be regulated and publicly chastised, or 
even haled into court, as having in some 
mysterious way been operating contrary 
to the good of the public. 

That's not the fault of the dema- 
gogues—or of millions of the fair- 
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minded and well-meaning other kind of 
people there are in politics, unions, edu- 
cation, clergy and public at large. 

The fault is ours—entirely ours—as 
responsible business men and as citizens 
privileged with the opportunity to have 
access to significant facts to which we 
did not give sufficient note—facts which 
we did not share with employees and 
our other fellow citizens. 


We businessmen, of course, didn’t 
mean to neglect any opportunity or 
duty, but for too long we have mis- 
takenly concentrated all too exclusively 
on marketing, engineering, manufac- 
turing or operating, and finance as mak- 
ing up our whole or main job. 

We neglected really ourselves to un- 
derstand this free system within which 
we were working. We failed to sell our 
wonderful methods, services and results 
as economically and socially good. We 
neglected to identify ourselves and our 
objectives, procedures, and accomplish- 
ments with the worthwhile aspirations 
of the majority of our employees and 
neighbors. We did not make them con- 
fident we were on their side. 


We were just as neglectful in not 
vigorously and forthrightly identifying 
publicly certain others as misrepresent- 
ing us, our intentions, our methods, and 
our accomplishments. 

The result is that for most of the past 
25 years we business men—and the 
working and consuming public—have 
been paying the penalty for our neglect 
to ernbrace our opportunity and obliga- 
tion both as business men and as citi- 
zens. 


We should no longer be guilty of 
such neglect. This is a matter of self- 
preservation for free business, free mar- 
kets, free citizens. In a country as won- 
derful as this, the duty or obligation of 
the business man or other leader or plain 
citizen is just as big as his opportunity. 
It is just as great as the span of his in- 
fluence or of his ability to inform or 
help guide those who are responsible 
to him, or dependent on him, or believe 
in him. 


Don’t Let the Election Lull You 
to Sleep 


Too many of us are feeling too good 
about the election. We feel we won— 
that the battle for the “American way 
of life” has been won. We are lulled to 
repose about the continuing peril of the 
collectivist beliefs—and of the suscepti- 
bility to collectivist appeals of “some- 
thing for nothing’—here as well as 
abroad. 




















































































































































































































































































































































































The election result was good, but not 
that good. Many feel the vote was one 
of gratitude and for a great personality, 
for a change, for decency, and for hope 
about Korea, about Communists in gov- 
ernment, about taxes, etc. But I hear 
few claiming the vote was consciously 
against the things that cause high direct 
and indirect taxes, against the reasons 
for deficit spending, against the real 
causes of inflation, against the theory 
that government can provide something 
for nothing or at the expense of always 
someone else. 


People in public office—regardless of 
their own inner convictions—will do, 
and in all honor must do, what is de- 
manded or expected of them by the folks 
back home who have to base their direc- 
tion of their public officials on the net 
of the good and bad information pre- 
vailing out at the grass roots at the time. 
Unfortunately, the great majority of us 
are consciously or subconsciously de- 
manding or tolerating actions by gov- 
ernment officials that are based on ex- 
tremely socialistic ideas. A lot of us 
have sort of instinctively sensed that 
these successive socialistic steps were 
wrong, but we have not been willing 
to devote ourselves to the study of the 
problem with sufficient thoroughness 
for us to develop the capacity and the 
courage to express clearly and continu- 
ously our Opposition to these very un- 
healthy trends. 


Thus, a majority of us will still be 
fooled or bribed by the collectivists at 
the first crisis unless we learn more 
about some things than most of us, in- 
cluding myself, know now. 


Some Facts We Need 


We need—perhaps most of all—to 
know about money—to understand its 
origin, nature, and function—to know 
what it can and cannot do—to know 
what we can and cannot do to it and 
with it. We need especially right now 
to understand inflation, that disease of 
money and that favorite instrument of 
destruction used by all the modern col- 
lectivists from Lenin on. We need to 
know about borrowing as a means of 
financing government, about artificially 
depressed interest rates, about credit 
manipulation, and about currency de- 
basement—that first cousin to the prac- 
tice of printing greenbacks to meet 
government expenses. 


We need to understand taxes—how 
big they are and who pays them in the 
end. We spend more money on govern- 
ment than we do on food. For some 


time, our government has been taking 
an amount greater than all the income 
of everyone west of the Mississippi. 

We need to know about direct taxes, 
of course. But especially, we need to 
know about the size and incidence of 
indirect taxes and how they are used 
by demagogues to fool people about 
who pays taxes and how much. We 
need to know how taxes can be used by 
collectivists to shift the blame for the 
higher prices caused by unsound fiscal 
programs being carried out by gov- 
ernment. 

We need to understand how most all 
corporation taxes, of necessity, get into 
consumer prices in the end and are paid 
by the great majority of the public— 
including the lowest income group— 
which group the demagogues, in and 
out of the collectivist ranks, are profes- 
sing to protect when corporations are 
being taxed. We need to know the prac- 
tices which political charlatans use to 
get away with unsound and wasteful 
fiscal practices that dilute money, raise 
prices, destroy savings—all of which 
these demagogues then claim was due 
to the greed of business men who were 
unconscionably charging such high 
prices to make huge profits. 

We need to get informed and sophis- 
ticated about controls in a peace-time 
free market—about price, rent, wage, 
and other so-called controls—which 
only mask, or delay just very tempo- 
rarily, the inevitable and inescapable 
effect of the unsound practices of gov- 
ernment in trying to substitute its 
wishes for the hard facts of its decep- 
tion or failure. 

We need to realize the government 
can’t give us anything it hasn't previ- 
ously taken from us—with plenty of 
mistakes and loss in the handling. 

We need to know about the differ- 
ence between public (or collectivist ) 
and private enterprise. The collectivists 
—whether they be communists, fascists, 
socialists or any of the other brands— 
stand for essentially the same thing. 
They are all opposed to any large degree 
of individual choice, to individual in- 
centive and initiative, and to the free 
and competitive market. They all seek 
control over individual activity—the 
idea being to eliminate from the field 
of individual choice whatever they con- 
sider undesirable as tending to empha- 
size the individual. 

All this means that collectivists want 
government to be big and people to be 
little—-want the government not to 
exist as the servant of the individual, 
but the individual to exist for, and as 
the servant of, the government, which 
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the collectivist promoters expect them- 
selves to run. 

All history teaches us that even any 
milder form of Socialism simply drives 
its promoters constantly toward making 
government the one enterpriser which 
means shortly the dictator. It is found 
that one control requires ever another, 
The losses suffered in government- 
managed or subsidized industries (or 
agriculture) are great, and have to be 
made up by added taxes on any free 
industry that still remains. Thus, in- 
centive and new investment in private 
enterprise are killed. And the officials 
in power, seeking to maintain their 
positions, plunge from one experiment 
to another in order to keep hopes alive 
and to divert attention from their 
failure. 


Fighting Collectivism Abroad 
While Accepting it at Home 


We need to get the nature and men- 
ace of collectivism very clearly in our 
minds. We have been trending toward 
it, and too unaware that this is happen- 
ing. We are fighting a final and ulti- 
mate form of collectivism abroad with 
our lives and treasures. Yet here at 
home we are happily embracing step 
by step—as good—those very bad 
things which, taken as a whole, must 
lead in the end to some kind of collec- 
tivism not very much different from 
that which we are fighting in Korea 
and the rest of Asia, in Europe, and 
elsewhere. 

Just think! If it were not for the pres- 
ent and potential strength of this mis- 
conceived collectivist idea, we could 
have for better living ourselves the 60 
or 70 billion dollars a year the Russian 
menace is costing us. We could have a 
level of living easily a third higher. 

We need to learn, in contrast, the 
opportunities and duties of the free 
leader and free citizen in doing volun- 
tarily what's sensible and right about 
working, innovating, saving, spending, 
risking, competing, and profiting or 
losing—and acting thus properly at 
work, or play, or at the union hall or 
directors meeting, or in the voting 
booth or at the grocery. 

We working, and buying, and vot- 
ing adults need to understand the sepa- 
rate and useful parts played by the 
customer, the worker, the manager, as 
well as the saver—that each of these has 
a necessary part to play, but that not 
one of them can play it, or will even 
try, unless the incentive is there, unless 
he thinks he is going to get what's right 
from the others for what he does. 
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Pay for Different Kinds of Work 


A safe majority of we 150 million 
Americans needs to understand the ori- 
gin and good function of profit—that 
profit is “the poor man’s friend,” that 
profit is simply the pay for one kind of 
work. There are, of course, two kinds 
of work done in a business. The first is 
by the minds and muscles of the man- 

ent and employees there. The 
other is done by the savings which the 
owners have let the management risk 
on the machine tools, electric motors, 
and many other arm-lengthening facil- 
ities that typically do 90 or 95% of the 
work, as against 5 to 10% done by 
human power. Profit is the pay for the 
work savings do——and savings have to 
be fairly rewarded or they will not and 
cannot come to work for long. 

We need to know about subsidies— 
to get out into the open who really pays 
for them, and how much—both in first 
cost and in obstructing the fruits of a 
free competitive market. 


Knowledge and Determination 
Required to Avoid Collectivism 


We need to face the matter of eco- 
nomic security theoretically supplied to 
its citizens by their government. We 
need to get so soundly grounded in our 
economics, so firm in our moral deter- 
mination, and so advanced in our polit- 
ical sophistication that a safe majority 
of us will be proof against being fooled 
or tempted by collectivist demagogues 
who try to “give” us something they 
have just taken out of our other pocket 
—less, of course, the waste from their 
inefficiency in handling and from their 
mistaken dampening of incentives and 
competition in the process. 

One of the hardest lessons to learn is 
that material well-being and personal 
freedom go down as the proportion of 
output or income taken by government 
goes up, and is re-distributed by bureau- 
crats on a political basis instead of being 
spent on a competitive economic basis 
by the individuals who earned the 
money originally. 

This question of economic security 
brings us to our need to know all we 
can about boom and bust. It doesn’t 
take an economist to recognize that we 
are going to have some business volume 
and employment problems when the 
defense or other spending goes down. 
But it's going to take a whole lot more 
economic understanding and more 
quiet confidence in our system, than the 
leaders and the led have now, to prevent 
the facts and the emotions incident to 


that down turn from plunging us into 
a destruction of our freedom for all 
time. That knowledge and that confi- 
dence are attainable—even though the 
time is critically short. If we don’t pre- 
pare and follow sound, voluntary pro- 
grams of action to be taken ahead of 
time by private institutions and indi- 
viduals, we business men will all too 
likely be the first to rush to Washing- 
ton and put the whole job in govern- 
ment’s lap when the dip comes. 


Failure Should Be No Deterrent 
to Communicating Company 
Views 


Some time ago at General Electric 
we resolved that—whatever the failures 
might be in execution—there would, 
from then on, be no lack of trying to 
state our opinion and assume our re- 
sponsibility as leaders. 

It seemed to us both our opportunity 
and obligation were most acute in the 
field of employee and community rela- 
tions. We have no accomplishments 
we want to parade or boast about from 
our exploration and beginning effort. 
But for what they are worth, here is 
how we are trying to practice what we 
are preaching—how we are trying 
along the four main lines of effort our 
problem seems to indicate we need to 
study, plan, and work. 


Doing Right Voluntarily, A GE 
Policy 


Our first objective—and effort—is to 
do right voluntarily about pay, bene- 
fits, and the other material aspects of 
jobs. We try constantly to become more 
competent to do so—and we seek al- 
ways to arrive at better decisions based 
on the best information we can get 
from all sources, including unions. We 
insist on having it publicly known that 
we intend and are trying to do right 
voluntarily in the balanced best interest 
of all concerned, and that we don’t have 
to be dragged unwillingly to do so. 

Occasionally a union official will take 
great offense at such a policy—claiming 
a union can’t continue to exist unless it 
can prove it can publicly force some- 
thing more out of the employer than he 
will settle for willingly. At other times, 
resistance to this policy of ours takes 
the form of demanding every single 
concession that could possibly be con- 
ceived, so that any later company offer 
or settlement would surely be within 
the list demanded. But we think this is 
only a passing phase, that we will rea- 
sonably soon be able to come to the bar- 
gaining table with a more common set 
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of facts, and that the face-saving and 
other such foolish emotional considera- 
tions as “whose idea it is” will fade in 
favor of how good the idea is for em- 
ployees and the others in whose bal- 
anced best interest we all must work. 


Our second objective—and effort— 
is to do right voluntarily in the area of 
human association. The employee does 
not live by bread alone. He also wants 
all the emotional satisfaction and secur- 
ity from his job that you and I want. 
He wants a boss who is on his side, who 
respects and protects his dignity, who 
engages in two-way man-to-man com- 
munication on the things that count to 
his way of thinking, who provides a 
sense of importance, significance, and 
genuine participation, and who has a 
real head and heart interest in the em- 
ployee both as a person and as a wel- 
come and appreciated associate in the 
rewarding activity they are carrying on 
together. 

Our third objective—and activity— 
is to carry understanding and aid be- 
yond factory and office walls and out 
into the community. In fact, we do not 
believe it is possible to have the best 
employees, good employee relations, or 
good local operations in the absence of 
good community understanding and 
approval of us and our activities. Ac- 
cordingly we try by every available 
means to have the community under- 
stand how we are endeavoring to be a 
good employer, a good purchaser of 
local goods and services, a good tax- 
payer, a good contributor to charities 
and not a drain on them, and a good 
corporate citizen and neighbor, as well 
as having a lot of good individual citi- 
zens who are active as such. 

But no one employer and his em- 
ployees can alone make a given com- 
munity an understanding and reward- 
ing place in which to operate, work, 
and live. It’s the job of all businessmen, 
all leaders, and all citizens—and we 
hope to have an increasing opportunity 
to cooperate with more and more of 
our neighbors in good employment and 
good corporate and individual citizen- 
ship practices. 

Our fourth objective—and effort—is 
to fill in the too prevalent void as to 
economic education in the minds of 
ourselves in management, and then go 
on to encourage our employees and 
neighbors—and help them in any way 
we can—to learn the arithmetic of our 
way of life, to grasp the value of our 
free markets and free persons, and to 
realize the wonders of both the mechan- 


(Continued on page 64) 





“THE ROOM 


“It’s nothing,” Jim McKee said. But 
the nurse knew Jim was wrong. It was 
the fourth time that month he’d come to 
the plant’s First Aid room. Now it was a 
cut finger. Next time, the nurse thought, 
it may be something really serious. 

“I don’t know why it is,” Jim said, 
“but standing there on the assembly 
line gets me dizzy. All of a sudden 
the room’s spinning around.” 

The nurse questioned him some 

more — then sent him to the doctor. 
As a result of her action, Jim learned 
that he had a heart condition and 
must be careful about the kind of 
work he did. Otherwise, the doctor 
told him, those “dizzy spells” might 
lead to a serious accident. 


KEEPS SPINNING AROUND!” 


The doctor called the plant manager, 
and together they worked out a new pro- 
gram for Jim. They moved him to a cut- 
ting machine which he could operate 
sitting down. A simple remedy — but it 
saved the plant a capable worker and it 
saved Jim’s job. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 


Industrial Preventive Medicine is just | 
one phase of Liberty Mutual’s “Hu- 
manics”’ program. ““Humanics’’ prevents 
accidents and reduces disability caused 
by accidents. It includes Industrial En- 
gineering and Hygiene, Claims Medical 
Service and Rehabilitation. All five of 

these services are designed to re 
duce loss and lower the cost of 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 
Liberty Mutual’s booklet, 
“‘Humanics,” tells how this program 
has reduced costs and improved 
production in plants like yours. 
For your copy, call or write the 
nearest Liberty Mutual office, of 
write us at 175 Berkeley Street, 
Boston 17, Massachusetts. 


For further information, call your nearest LIBERTY MUTUAL office 


177 State Street — Bridgeport 3, Tel. 5-4161 
10 Allyn Street — Hartford 3, Tel. 7-7131 


65 Whitney Avenve — New Haven 5, Tel. State 7-3541 
322 Main Street — Stemford, Tel. 4-7347 
331 Main Street — Norwich, Tel. 9-1364 


20 East Main Street — Waterbury 2, Tel. 5-2291 
179 Wayland Avenve — Providence 6, R. |., Tel. Elmhurst 1-2200 
And in 127 Other Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 
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NEWS FORUM 


This department includes a digest of news and comment 


about Connecticut Industry of interest to management and 


others desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 


H. C. PEASE, general manager of 
Stanley Tools, New Britain, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Charles L. 
Lohmeyer as assistant general sales man- 
ager of the Stanley Tools division suc- 
ceeding Girard H. Story, who recently 
retired. 

Mr. Lohmeyer is a graduate of Mid- 
dletown High School and attended the 
University of Connecticut. He started 
with Stanley Tools in 1933 in the pro- 
duction department and two years later 
was transferred to the sales department. 
In 1938 he became a junior salesman, 
and for two and a half years was sales 
representative in the San Francisco area. 
During World War II he served with 
the U. S. Marine Corps for two and 
one-half years and upon his discharge 
took over the Los Angeles territory for 
Stanley. 

On April 1, 1950 Mr. Lohmeyer was 
appointed assistant sales manager, lo- 
cated at the home office in New Britain. 


x *k * 


THE CRO-PLATE COMPANY, 
INC., Hartford, has announced the 
availability of a special combination 
packet of technical and promotional 
literature designed to show 29 specific 
ways in which the costs of deburring, 
descaling, micro-inch surfacing and 


general metal finishing operations may 
be reduced through the use of pressure 
blast high velocity wet-blasting equip- 
ment and abrasives. 

The packet consists of a list of cus- 
tomer-proven applications, a descrip- 
tion of the equipment and a cross- 
indexed return post card for readers 
desiring more detailed information re- 
garding particular applications. 


x kk 


TESTIMONY to the value of a new 
weapon in the fight against corrosion 
in chemical processing equipment has 
been reported by American Cyanamid 
Company. 

Using one of its plastics, Laminac 
Polyester Resin, reinforced with Fiber- 
glas Mat, the company has replaced the 
lead and brick-lined steel tanks it for- 
merly used in the manufacture of alum 
to effect savings in cost, reduction of 
weight, and longer life in use without 
danger of product contamination from 
corroding, and chipping brick. 


xk 


JOSEPH T. VINBURY, advertising 
manager of New Britain Machine Com- 
pany, has been appointed chairman of 
the advertising committee of the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 


The Cover 


THIS MONTH’S cover photo by Josef 
Scalyea shows a very determined young 
man testing his skill against the wily trout 
in Carr Brook, Portland, Connecticut. 


ciation for this year, according to an 
announcement by Swan Bengstrom, 
president of the association. 


ee & 2 


BEETIN P. LAUDER, a veteran edu- 
cator and sales and manufacturing exec- 
utive with the Bryant Electric Co., 
Bridgeport, for 28 years, has been 
named treasurer and a member of the 
board of directors of John L. Schwab 
and Associates, management consultant 
firm, Bridgeport. 

He is vice president and treasurer of 
the Bridgeport Engineering Institute, 
with which he has been associated since 
1928. He was a member of a team of 
industrialists sent to Italy during the 
summer of 1952 by the National Man- 
agement Council to conduct seminars 
on industrial management under the 
auspices of the Mutual Security Agency 
and the Italian National Productivity 
Center. 
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JOHN W. GOEPEL has been ap- 
pointed labor relations coordinator at 
the Scovill Manufacturing Company, 
Waterbury. He will assist J. Milton 
Burrall, manager of employee relations, 
in various phases of labor relations. 
Mr. Goepel has served the firm since 
1947 as methods engineer in the plan- 
ning department, budget director in the 
manufacturing department, and more 


If your business is incorporated, 
with the stock closely held by the 
active members, what will hap- 
pen when one of them dies? 
Unless there’s an agreement to 
the contrary, his heirs can demand 
their proportionate share of pro- 
fits without working for it. Even 
without experience, they can de 
mand a voice in management. 
Or they can sell the stock to 
anyone, even a competitor. 

The only sure way to avoid such 
troubles is to make a purchase 
agreement providing that the sur- 
viving shareholders will have the 
right to buy the stock of a mem- 
ber who dies, Life insurance on 


recently as an assistant in the employee 
relations department. 


xk 


ALEXANDER B. FREEMAN has 
been appointed vice president of the 
American Brass Co., American Metal 
Hose Branch, it has been announced by 
Arthur H. Quigley, chairman of the 
board. 


the owners is the ideal method 
of providing the money needed 
to buy out the heirs. 

The cash value of the life in- 
surance is a valuable asset. 
the stockholders live to retire- 
ment, the life insurance can sup- 
ply pensions for them. 

The Connecticut Mutual has 
helped with hundreds of close 
corporation life insurance ar- 
rangements. We have a special 
department devoting full time to 
this type of work. Telephone or 
write, today, for our free booklet, 
“The Value of Business Life In- 
surance to the Close Corpora- 
tion”. No cost or obligation, 


RALPH H. LOVE, General Agent 
75 Pearl Street, Hartford, Connecticut 


The Conroctioul Vlutuah 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + Warford 


3-LV52 
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Mr. Freeman began his service with 
ABC in 1912 as a stock clerk in th 
American Metal Hose Branch. He 
served in a sales capacity from 1916 
until 1950 when he was made general 
manager, American Metal Hose Branch, 


xk 


WINNERS in the 16th Inter-plan 
Safety Contest ending December 3] 
were announced recently by Industria 
Vice President William A. Flint of the 
New Haven Safety Council. 

American Steel and Wire Company 
was the winner in the group of plants 
working over 120,000 man hours per 
month, with the Winchester Menl 
Division scoring second. In the group 
working 80,000 man hours or more per 
month, New Haven Pulp and Board 
Company placed first, followed by the 
Whitney-Blake Company. 

In the third group of plants, thos 
working more than 30,000 man hours 
per month, first place was given to 
Geometric Tool Company; second to 
Rockbestos Products Corp. In the group 
composed of plants working under 
30,000 hours per month, five reported 
no lost time accidents during the six 
months duration of the contest. They 
were Hoggson and Pettis Manufactur- 
ing Company, New Haven Trap Rock 
Company, J-B-T Instruments, Inc. 
New Haven Towing Company, and 
the American Machine and Foundry 


Company. 
x*e* 


JOHN W. DOUGLAS, president of 
Republic Foil & Metal Mills, Inc., Dan- 
bury, has been named representative of 
the foil division on the board of direc- 
tors of the Aluminum Association. 

Members of the Aluminum Associa: 
tion represent all of the primary alumi- 
num production in the United States 
and about 85% of aluminum semi- 
fabricated products. 


xx*wrk 


A SILVER TROPHY has beet 
awarded the American Velvet Co. of 
Stonington by the American Public Re- 
lations Association. The award was for 
the company’s “noteworthy practices it 
the field of labor relations” and for one 
of the “nation’s outstanding efforts ia 
molding public opinion.” 

Together with 12 other business and 
industry leaders, Clarence A. Wimpt 
heimer, president of A. Wimpfheimer 
& Bro. Inc., operators of the America 
Velvet mill, received the silver trophy 
at the eighth annual convention of the 
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L. MELVIN GRAWEMEYER has 
been elected vice president in charge of 
sales of the Illuminating Division of 
the Miller Company, Meriden. 

Mr. Grawemeyer has been associated 
with the company since 1927 and has 
served in field sales capacities in the 
Georgia and Pennsylvania territories. 


x* * 


WILBUR A. ROSS has been named 
factory manager of the Sprague Meter 
Company, Bridgeport, and Stanley J. 
Rauson, assistant factory manager. 

Mr. Ross, who has been plant engi- 
neer, will coordinate manufacturing, 
maintenance and personnel work at the 
plant. Mr. Rauson, who had been plant 
methods and tool engineer, has been 
with the firm for over 15 years, serving 
as chief draftsman and product develop- 
ment engineer. 


x* * 


JOHN A. BROWN of Milford, has 
been awarded the Charles A. Coffin 
Award, the General Electric Company's 
highest honor to an employee. 

The award, comprising five shares of 
G. E. stock, a certificate and a gold lapel 
button, is given annually in 15 cities 
throughout the country to the employee 
in G. E. plants in those cities whose 
suggestions during the year have con- 
tributed the most to the firm’s progress. 

Mr. Brown and a co-worker in the 
Construction Materials division’s Wire 
and Cable department, suggested a new 
means for the manufacture of automatic 
electric blanket wire which made it pos- 
sible to produce the wire without exces- 
sive scrap. Both men received $1,600 
for this suggestion and later received an 
additional $1,000, making it the largest 
suggestion award in the history of the 
Bridgeport works. Since January 1, 
1950, Mr. Brown had six suggestions 
adopted, four of which were submitted 
jointly, for which he received a total of 


$1,457.50. 
x kk 


PAUL F. BEETZ was recently ap- 
pointed assistant to the controller at 
Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury. He will 
handle special assignments and will also 
act for the controller in coordinating 
accounting and inventory control with 
sales budgets and production schedules. 
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bul record your telephone calls 


Of course you want “carbon cop- 
ies” of your important phone calls— 
just as you want carbons of your let- 
ters. Actually, it is the easiest thing in 
the world to do. Here’s how it works: 

Your Audograph is turned on 
through the day, ready to record dic- 
tation, instructions, notes and ‘ideas. 
An important call comes through. 
You just flip the switch on the con- 
trol station. That’s all. 

Automatically, your Audograph 


aUOOK AH 


The world’s most versatile dictation instrument 


AUDOGRAPH* sales and service in 180 U. S. cities. See your Classified Telephone 
Directory under “‘Dictating Machines.’ Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. Abroad: 
Westrex Corp. (Western Electric Co. export affiliate) in 35 countries, Audograph is 
made by the Gray Manufacturing Company — established 1891 — originators of the 
*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Telephone Pay Station. 


starts operating — recording both 
ends of the conversation with radio 
clarity on a paper-thin plastic disc. 

Later, if you decide you want the 
recording filed, routed, or transcribed, 
you pick up the Audograph micro- 
phone and add these instructions to 
the same disc. 

There’s never any doubt of what 
was said. Y ou have positive confirma- 
tion of the facts, dates and figures. 

Audograph is the complete elec- 


ADDRESS 


tronic soundwriter that revolution- 
ized the industry. It is so convenient 
and versatile that new uses are still 
being discovered, You'll use it on 
trips or at home—even in your car. 
Wherever and whenever you work 
best, Audograph is ready to help you. 

In fact, once you’ve seen and tried 
the Audograph, you'll agree it is an 
essential executive tool for the effi- 
cient communication of ideas. 


GET THIS NEW FREE BOOKLET! 


The Gray Manufacturing Company 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 
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THE ELECTION of John E. Heavens, 
Jr., to membership on the board of di- 
rectors of the Star Pin Company, Shel- 
ton, has recently been announced. Mr. 
Heavens has also been appointed fac- 
tory manager. 

A native of Seymour, Mr. Heavens 
has been associated with the company 
since 1946 as an engineering consultant 
and mechanical superintendent. 


x kk 


ARTHUR C. WHEELER has te- 
signed as president of the Seymour 
Manufacturing Company, Seymour, and 
Alton G. Wentworth, executive vice 
president, has been named acting presi- 
dent. The company manufactures phos- 
phor bronze and nickel anodes. 

Mr. Wheeler is a newly named direc- 
tor of the Naugatuck Valley Industrial 
Council, and is prominent in Connec- 
ticut industrial circles. He had been 
with the Seymour firm for 13 years. 

Mr. Wentworth, a native of An- 
sonia, has been connected with the firm 
for nearly 40 years. 
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VICTOR J. BISSONNETTE, presi- 
dent of the Standard Card Clothing 
Company, Stafford Springs, died re- 
cently at Johnson Memorial Hospital. 

Mr. Bissonnette founded the textile 
equipment manufacturing firm in 1910 
and formerly served as an official of the 
town of Stafford Springs. 


x wk 


MORE THAN 900 long-time em- 
ployees of Sargent & Company, New 
Haven, received service pins at infor- 
mal ceremonies at the plant recently. 
The service pins, which supplanted cer- 
tificates distributed to senior employees 
at the hardware company in the past, 
were individually presented to all eli- 
gible workers in their own departments. 
President Forbes Sargent, Vice Presi- 
dents Herman R. Giese, W. Sargent 
Lewis, and J. Bryer Duff, and Treasurer 
N. A. Clouet participated in making 
the awards. 

A lapel-size pin bearing the letter $ 
in an embossed circle is the pattern for 
all awards. The word Sargent is en- 
graved on the ornamental letter. Five 
years of Sargent employment will be 
marked by a bronze pin; 10 years by a 
silver pin; 15 years by a silver pin with 
an inset ruby; 25 years by a gold pin; 
35 years by a gold pin with inset emer- 
ald; and 50 years by a gold pin with an 
inset diamond. 


B. H. REEVES was installed as presi- 
dent of the board of directors of Voca- 
tional Counseling Service, Inc., recently. 
Mr. Reeves, who is vice president and 
general manager of Rockbestos Prod- 
ucts Corporation, helped to organize 
the counseling service in 1945, and 
served as vice president from that time 
until his election to the presidency. 

Vocational Counseling Service, Inc. 
is an independent, non-profit organiza- 
tion cooperatively affiliated with the 
City of New Haven, the New Haven 
State Teachers College and Yale Uni- 
versity. It provides counseling to indi- 
viduals and consulting services to busi- 
ness and industry. 

Stanley R. Cullen, assistant works 
manager of Sargent and Company, was 
elected vice president. Other officers 
are: Alice G. Marshall, secretary; Jo- 
seph T. Marinan, treasurer; and Frances 
L. Roth, legal counsel. 


x * * 


JOSEPH T. BARBER has been named 
public relations director of Raybestos 
Division, Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
according to an announcement by Wil- 
liam S. Simpson, general manager. 

A former sports announcer, Mr. Bar- 
ber joined Raybestos in 1948. 


x kk 


CLIMAXING a two-year program of 
research by its Committee on Employer- 
Employee Communications, the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association has 
released a comprehensive report on in- 
dustrial suggestion systems, it has been 
announced by J. Harry White, vice 
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president, Bard-Parker Co., Inc., Dan- 
bury, a member of the committee. 
According to Mr. White, the report 
is believed to be one of the most com- 
plete studies of American industrial 
suggestion systems ever compiled. The 
report deals with the most effective ways 
of putting a suggestion system into 
effect and explains in detail the various 
techniques that can best achieve the 
es objective of all such systems—"“to 
acilitate cooperation among members 
of an nian ea common Underwood Corporation 
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THE BRISTOL MACHINE TOOL 
COMPANY of Forestville, headed by 
Leslie Julian and G. Grant Lynch, has 
recently acquired ownership of the long 
vacant Horton-Bristol Manufacturing 
Company plant in Bristol. 

The new owners plan to use part of 
the plant for contemplated expansion 
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of production operation of the Bristol 
Machine Tool Company, and the re- 
mainder will be sublet to other manu- 
facturers. 

The Horton Company was estab- 
lished in 1888 by Frank G. Hayward, 
Charles F. Pope and Charles S. Tread- 
way to manufacture steel fishing rods. 
In later years the firm engaged in ex- 
tensive production of golf clubs. 

In 1951 the Treadway family, then 
in control of the company, sold the plant 
to a syndicate of five men. Ownership 
was later transferred to the Wright Ma- 
chine Company, Worcester. Last year 
some 200 people employed at the plant 
were let go, the machinery was disposed 
of and the plant was closed. 


x wk 


A STOCK PARTICIPATION 
PLAN for employees of the Perkin- 
Elmer Corporation, Norwalk, has re- 
cently been announced by Richard S. 
Perkin, president. Each employee of 
three years standing receives the privi- 
lege of purchasing stock at book value 
under a five year purchase plan on a 
payroll basis. 


x* 


A COMPLETELY MODERNIZED 
Hartford Rayon Corporation plant be- 
gan operation recently following nearly 
a year of shut down. The company is a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Company, Inc. 

The plant had been shut down in 
order to speed conversion of manufac- 
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turing facilities from continuous fila. 
ment rayon to stapled fibre. James D, 
Wise, president, stated that although 
the carpet rayon production is designed 
primarily for Bigelow use, the comp 
plans to offer some of the Hartford 
Rayon output to other carpet manufac. 
turers. 

The plant is now equipped with the 
most modern production machinery, 
new refrigeration, air conditioning and 
other service equipment. 


xk * 


WILLIAM F. GERETY has been 
named director of purchasing for Ka- 
man Aircraft, Windsor Locks, replacing 
John J. Carson, who resigned. 

Mr. Gerety joined Chance-Vought 
division of United Aircraft Corporation 
in 1942 as sub-contract manager and 
was appointed assistant purchasing 
agent in 1946. In 1950 he became 
Vought's purchasing agent. 


x*k 


L. C. BOWEN, recently appointed 
chief industrial engineer at Royal Type- 
writer Inc., Hartford, has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent. He fills 
a vacancy caused by the resignation of 
H. W. Fitch. 

Mr. Bowen became associated with 
Royal Typewriter Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
in 1935 as a typewriter apprentice and 
subsequently held the positions of me- 
chanic, foreman and design-service with 
the RCAF. He returned to the com- 
pany as designing engineer and later 
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fila. became factory superintendent and fac- vide better service for the company’s 
sD tory manager. In 1941 he was elevated customers in that area. a Ss 
managing director of the Canadian The new organization wi under 
= seny and last year became chief in- the direction of L. K. Rimer as vice Cc Oo L oO N 1A L 
pany dustrial engineer of the Hartford plant. po and oe moinae. — Industrial Ventilating and 
ol y an experienced service staff and sev- Cueat Calinetines Caidaaaed 
hak x ** eral sales engineers. ust Collecting Equip 
THE APPOINTMENT of Stephen x kk 
a J. Wrettick as comptroller-treasurer AS THE CULMINATION of a 
and gener tege ych 2 S course in human relations, approxi- 
ddd Plainville 7 mately 300 employees of the Farrel- 
ucts, 2.» : Birmingham Co., Inc., were feted re- 
For the past 15 years Mr. Wrettick cently at a dinner at the New Haven 
was associated with Seth Thomas Clocks | awa Club 
of Thomaston, as plant accountant, and Instituted a year ago, the course has 
= Haydon Manufacturing Company, Inc., embraced department heads and super- 
cing as chief accountant and assistant secre- visory and selected personnel from indi- 
tary. vidual departments. Eighteen classes 
aught xk * were held, with each group attending 
ation THE ELECTION of Robert E. °™ full day session each week for five 
: —_ i ks. 
and Gamble to the office of assistant vice ‘OS*UTIVE WEEKS 
nie. president and to the board of directors, x kk 
=a has been announced by Marlin-Rock- ; 
well Corporation, Plainville. In addi- A WIDE ARRAY of brightly colored 
tion to his new duties, Mr. Gamble will Springs mounted on a display cloth 
continue in his present capacity as plant S€F ved as a backdrop of the Associated 
manager of the Plainville plant. Spring Corporation exhibit at the 1953 
inted Mr. Gamble’s career with Marlin- Auto Show, Bristol. Following the 
ype- Rockwell began in 1906 when he show, the cloth was put on display in 
} ap worked as a machinist for Standard South Station, Boston. Fans Unit 
C - Roller Bearing Company, Philadelphia, — exhibit included a ak eee and Dust 
mn 0 t concern of the present com- Of springs, a cross section of the prod- 
ee, io 1927 Mr. Gamble moved to ucts of the Wallace Barnes Company, eines ee 
with Plainville in the capacity of foreman, Dunbar Brothers, and F. N. Manross Sie are : 
treal, He has advanced since that time to gen- 2d Sons Division, including Wallace We specialize in the design, 
i eral supervisor in 1941, general super- ee — _ nea — manufacture and installation 
me- intendent in 1945 and pl , arge usage of the products of the Bris- : 
with 0 1949, ear ey eee eee tol plants in the automotive industry. of complete dust collecting, 
com. “a ventilating, fume removal 
later xk * and conveying systems for 
LOUIS R. RIPLEY, president of the DR. ARTHUR A. BROWN of industry. 
Heli-Coil Corporation, Danbury, has Windsor has been appointed vice presi- 
announced the formation of the Heli- dent of Bowser Technical Refrigera- Our engineering staff 
Coil Corporation of California. This tion, Terryville. He is a graduate of is at your service. 
corporation will manufacture and sell Oberlin College and received his mas- 
Heli-Coil” screw thread inserts and  ter’s degree and doctorate in physics at Write or Phone 
tools in the West Coast market to pro- Brown University. 
THE 
COLONIAL BLOWER CO. 
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OUR RYE VaE Unlimited con- 54 Lewis St. 
PLUGMOLD venience outlets in a continuous Plainville, Conn. 
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schools, hospitals, hotels any 
building, new or old! 
W... today for new Plugmold 2000 booklet 
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Tuomas W. Hatt Company 
INCORPORATED 
Stamford, Connecticut 
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Printing, Newspaper 
& Lithographing Machinery 
Paper Converting Equipment 
Job Presses, Galleys 8 
Cabinets 
Proof Presses, Balers, Cutters 





Designers and Manufacturers 

















of Tools, Dies, Jigs, Fixtures and 


Gages 
Jig Boring and Jig Grinding 
Precision Form Grinding 
Planing, Boring, Turning 
Cincinnati, Lucas and Bullard 
Machines 


We build Special Machinery 
and Parts 
Welded Fabrications 
We will do your Stampings and 
Spot Welding 

Progressive — Swedging 
Broaching — Drawing 
Short Runs — Long Runs 
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SWAN TOOL & MACHINE CO. 
30 Bartholomew Avenue 
HARTFORD 6, CONNECTICUT 









RUST -RESISTANT CHAIN LINK 


ATLAS FENCE 
| Fate! 





..» protects 
industrial 
plants, insti- 
tutions, schools and residences 
against losses and property 
damage, personal injuries and 
prying eyes. Installed anywhere 
by our factory trained crews. 


A WORLD OF PROTECTION 

















UTTYY 
ATLAS FENCE COMPANY (\i"W) 


NATL 
Tel. 2-5706 Department H “4 
75 Pearl St., Hartford 3, Conn. 









For twelve years before joining Bow- 
ser he was associated with Pratt and 
Whitney Aircraft of East Hartford as 
test engineer, assistant project engineer 
and chief installation laboratory en- 
gineer. 

x** 


H. F. KNEEN, vice president of The 
Safety Car Heating and Lighting Com- 
pany, Inc., New Haven, has announced 
the retirement of A. B. Swartz, pur- 
chasing agent. Mr. Swartz will be suc- 
ceeded by William J. Pethick, formerly 
assistant purchasing agent. 


xk * 


THE NO. 2E JIG BORER has been 
added to the Electrolimit series of jig 
borers manufactured by Pratt & Whit- 
ney, Division Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 
pany, West Hartford. The new machine 
is designed for precision boring and 
milling on work, making it the ideal 
tool room size. Featuring the Electro- 
limit measuring system and the pre- 
loaded ball roll quill, the 2E is said to 
be capable of locating and machining 
to tenths. 

Two separate Electrolimit measur- 
ing units are employed, one for longi- 
tudinal and the other for transverse 
movements. The precision preloaded 
ball roll quill “roll-feeds” on 288 preci- 
sion balls preloaded between the hard- 
ened quill and liner with a total bearing 
pressure of 6,000 pounds. The ma- 
chine’s electronically controlled milling 
feeds infinitely variable from 1 to 15 
inches per minute. Rapid power travel 
of 60 inches per minute is also provided. 
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THE NO. 2E JIG BORER which has just 
been added to the line of Pratt & Whitney, 
Division Niles-Bement-Pond Company, 
West Hartford. 
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THE SEAMLESS RUBBER COM- 
PANY, New Haven, manufacturers of 
hospital goods, athletic equipment, in- 
dustrial tape and rubber specialties, has 
announced the purchase of the Dip 
Goods Division of the Dewey-Almy 
Chemical Company of Cambridge, 
Mass., except for a few items not com- 
patible to the Seamless line. 
The addition of this division is ex- 
ed to add substantially to the vol- 
ume of sales of bladders for athletic 
s, recoil pads for guns, waders, 
parkas, beach balls, and other recreation 
and sports equipment, it was announced 
by F. Thatcher Lane, Seamless presi- 
dent. 


x kk 


THE APPOINTMENT of Joseph T. 
Hassett to the newly created position of 
assistant general superintendent of the 
Bristol Brass Corporation, Bristol, has 
been announced by Roger E. Gay, 
president. 

Mr. Hassett joined the company in 
1940 and in 1944 was made director of 
the time study and methods department. 


x kk 


BUSH MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, Hartford, has begun produc- 
tion of inner-finned tubing, a funda- 
mental new development in the heat 
transfer field. 

The new method of heat transfer was 
originated six years ago and since pat- 
ented by Cecil Boling, president of the 
firm. The basic principle consists of 
longitudinal finned surfaces within a 
tube in addition to the arrangement of 
a series of individual fins around the 
exterior of the tube. Chief advantages, 
according to company officials, consist 
of higher efficiency and substantial 
space saving. 

x «wk 


NET PRICING is the latest innova- 
tion to be introduced to the screw fast- 
ener industry by The Holo-Krome 
Screw Corporation, Hartford. 

The plan for net pricing was first 
given industry-wide attention at the 
Triple Mill Supply Convention last 
year. At that time W. C. Stauble, Holo- 
Krome President, presented the idea to 
the convention and pointed out that the 
principal advantage of net pricing lies 
iN its savings of time and effort. It 
completely eliminates what has often 
been referred to as the “nuisance arith- 
metic” which goes with calculating net 
prices by subtracting discounts from list 
prices. Under the new system these dis- 
counts ate already deducted from the 
Holo-Krome list prices. 





The 
New Haven Pulp and Board 
Company 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
Printed Folding Cartons and 
Folding Boxboard 
259 East St., New Haven, Conn.—Tel, ST 7-3171 


In the year 1900, The New Haven Pulp and Board 
Company was formed by a group of New Haven 
business men. It was incorporated in 1901, employed 
approximately 35 people and produced about 30 tons 
of paperboard a day. 

Today, The New Haven Pulp and Board Company, 
with its subsidiaries, is one of the country’s leading 
manufacturers of folding cartons, employs approxi- 
mately 1,200 people, and now produces over 300 tons 
of paperboard a day. 

The success and growth of the Company may be 
attributed to an alert, progressive management, work- 
ing together with a fine group of loyal and conscien- - 
tious employees in an interested and cooperative 
community. 


The Bartgis Brothers Company 
lichester, Maryland 


Fish Pier Box Company, Inc. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


La Have Pulp Company, Ltd. 
New Germany, Nova Scotia, Canada 


JOHN J. PLOCAR 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 






SPECIALIZING IN MANAGEMENT, PROBLEMS 
OF SMALL AND MEDIUM SIZED COMPANIES 
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Methods and Incentives 
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In announcing the new net pricing 
plan, Holo-Krome is among the first 
important manufacturers to streamline 
accounting procedures. Industry spokes- 


men predict that an increasing number Mere payment 
of premiums 


does not insure 


of firms will follow Holo-Krome’s 
example in the near future. 


@ It is easy to buy fire 
insurance but difficult 
to prove a loss. 





When fire occurs you 
must be able to prove 
what you lost and its 
cash value. 

W ith Continuous Amer- 
ican Appraisal Service, 
you will always be 


prepared, 


photo 


engravings 


The AMERICAN . 
APPRAISAL 


®@ Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











ENGINEER checks latest Hamilton Stand- 
ard propeller for gas turbine engines on 
final test run. 


A NEW AIRCRAFT PROPELLER 
incorporating the widest blades ever 
built has been placed in limited pro- 
duction by Hamilton Standard Division | BARNEY'S Supplies 


four of United Aircraft Corporation, Wind- | y ei)-strom Teoh Sepetior 
sor Locks. Erle Martin, general man- ae 
color ager, stated that the new propeller, | FO Aviation Industry .. 
when mounted on a 5,500 horsepower 5 
process Pratt & Whitney Aircraft T-34 turbo- 


prop engine, will give more propulsive 
thrust for take-off than any other pro- 
peller-engine combination in a similar 
advanced stage of development. 

The propeller has been selected by 
the U. S. Navy for its R7V-2 turboprop 
version of the Lockheed Super-Constel- 
lation transport, which will fly this Kell-Strom’s plant features installation 
year. of bins and racks from Barney’s as time, 

labor and space-saving units. Material 
x & © 


control is thus handled most efficiently 


and with no waste motions. 


shuttleworth, PRiucara mses 4c a 
“ elected chairman of the board of The 
imc. Cro-Plate Company, Inc., Hartford. He 


has been a director of the company 
since 1949. 


Mr. Hotchkiss is also vice president 9 
of New Enterprises, Inc., fas ven- iat =| r 9 = S 
ture capital firm, president and director Cain aE 

of Infra-Roast, Inc., treasurer and direc- 
tor of Vibro Engineering Company, EVERYTHING BUT THE SECRETARY! 
Inc. and a director of Kaman Aircraft 450 Front St. Phone 7-8129 _ Est. 1930 
Corporation. 


Our Representative Will Call 
Without Obligation 





338 ANN STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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TO MEET an indicated mounting de- 
mand for aluminum fixtures for schools 
and other institutions, The Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company, for 
the first time in its 85-year history, is 
now producing a new full line of locks 
and builders’ hardware fabricated of the 
versatile, light-weight metal. 

Announcement of the new aluminum 
products was made by James D. Young, 
general sales manager of the Yale lock 
and hardware division. The line will 
consist of high quality pin tumbler 
mortise locks in four designs, together 
with a wide variety of designs of knobs, 
roses, thumb turn plates, cast and 
wrought push plates, cast and wrought 
pulls with plates, pull grips, flush bolts, 
door stops, letter hole trim, and sash 
fasteners. 


x* * 


WALTER E. DITMARS, president 
of Gray Research and Development 
Company, Manchester, has announced 
that a new electronic device which com- 
pany engineers believe will result in 
improved television programming and 
reception has recently been placed in 
production. The company is a subsid- 
iary of Gray Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford. 

The new device, named “Telojector” 
has been developed in cooperation with 
the Radio Corporation of America and 
television engineers of other network 
and independent stations. Mr. Ditmars 
stated that the new “Telojector” is ex- 
pected to meet the demand in the tele- 
vision industry for a “foolproof, port- 
able and economical unit which will 
make it possible for television stations 
to use standard two-inch square trans- 
parent slides for projecting commercial 
advertising matter, photographs and 
station identification signals in place of 
larger, more expensive opaque and 
transparent slides.” 


x *k * 


LEWIS LORENZ CROSS, assistant 
secretary of the Durham-Enders Razor 
Co., and assistant treasurer of the Mys- 
tic Seaport and Marine Museum, died 
suddenly at his home recently. 

Before joining the Mystic firm, Mr. 
Cross was associated with the Palmer & 
Embury Mfg. Co., New York and with 
the Westchester Realty Management 
Co., White Plains, New York. 


x** 


HOBART E. SWITZER has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent of the Elec- 





ROGER SHERMAN HAS AVAILABLE FOR RENTAL 
THE GREATEST VARIETY OF TRUCK AND 
CRAWLER CRANES IN NEW ENGLAND 


When you need one or a half dozen cranes 
on rental—When you have a tough job of 


rigging—When you need trucks for heavy 
hauling 


Call ROGER SHERMAN 


ROGER SHERM 


TRANSFER COMPANY, INC. 


469 Connecticut Boulevard, E. Hartford, Conn. 
Telephone 


HARTFORD 8-4106 SPRINGFIELD 6-4177 
NEW HAVEN MAIN 4-1368 ALBANY, N. Y. 3-3107 
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e CREATORS AND PRODUCERS OF ADVERTISING AND 
PRINTING FOR SALES PROMOTION e DEALER AND 
DISTRIBUTOR MERCHANDISING PROGRAMS e ILLUS- 
TRATING, LAYOUT, COPYWRITING e SALES AND 
ADVERTISING COUN- 
SEL e DIRECT MAIL 


ADVERTISING. 


00a Oe eee ere 


IU YEAR OLD COMPANY 


WILL HAVE AVAILABLE 


30) WOMEN EMPLOYEES 
FOR LIGHT WORK FROM 
MAY 15TH THROUGH SEPTEMBER 


C. R. Hogan, General Manager 
C. R. BURR & COMPANY, Inc. 


MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT 


tric Regulator Corporation, Norwalk, 
it has been announced by Laurence W, 
Burn, general manager of the company, 

Mr. Switzer was formerly with Die- 
bold, Inc., Flofilm Division, Norwalk, 
as planning director of inventory and 
production schedules. 


xe 


BOONE T. GUYTON has been 
named manager of government sales 
and service for Norden Instruments, 
Inc., Milford, it was announced by Paul 
W. Adams, president. Mr. Guyton was 
formerly in charge of contract liaison 
and public relations for the Norden 
Company which is presently engaged 
in the manufacture of precision instru- 
ments and precision controls for the 
defense effort. 

In his new position Mr. Guyton re- 
tains his former responsibilities and 
will take on the responsibility for the 
company’s field service program, as 
well as its government sales activity. 
Prior to joining the Norden firm in 
1951 Mr. Guyton had been associated 
with United Aircraft Corporation, 
Chance-Vought Aircraft Division, for 
more than twelve years. 


x *k * 


THE NORTHEASTERN RE- 
GIONAL CHAPTER of the Council 
of Profit Sharing Industries will hold 
its Third Annual Conference on Tues- 
day, May 12, at Hotel Taft, New Ha- 
ven, beginning at 2:30 P. M. Through 
speakers and a panel of experts qualified 
to discuss all aspects of profit sharing, 
including technical questions, the Con- 
ference is designed to explain the many 
advantages of profit sharing to em- 
ployees, stockholders and customers. 

John A. Dickie, general manager of 
the M. B. Manufacturing Company of 
New Haven, will act as moderator dur- 
ing the afternoon panel session and 
Walter Wheeler, Jr., president, Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc., Stamford, will be toast- 
master at the dinner session scheduled 
for 6:30 P. M. 

Although the program is incomplete 
as we go to press, speakers and panel 
members who have already accepted in- 
vitations to participate include: Sartell 
Prentice, Jr., field secretary, Northeast- 
ern Regional Chapter, Council of Profit 
Sharing Industries; Clarence A. Wimpf- 
heimer, president, American Velvet Co., 
Stonington; Rawson L. Wood, presi- 
dent, Arwood Precision Casting Corp. 
of Groton, Connecticut and Brooklyn, 
New York. All participants on the pro- 
gram and numerous other executives 
who are expected to be present have 
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Designed for laboratory experimental work, 
this 8’ x 12” mill was supplied with two sets 
of rolls, one pair having smooth faces and 
the other grooved. Both sets of rolls are 
chilled iron and are bored for the insertion 
of electric-cartridge heating units. 


10” x 10” mill specially designed for close 
gauge control in continuous high-speed, 
cold rolling of high-carbon strip steel. High-. 
powered screwdown permits adjusting 
gauge under full load. Screws can be 
adjusted independently or in synchronism 
through magnetic clutches. 


6x 6" mill equally adaptable to special- 
ized production work or to laboratory test- 
ing. The unit is completely self-contained, 
with mill, combined reduction drive and 
pinion stand, and motor mounted on a 
common bedplate. A safety interlock pre- 
vents operation if the lubrication system is 
not functioning. 


Looking for a Rolling Mill 


for Laboratory or Specialized Production? 


ONE OF THESE MAY GIVE YOU AN IDEA 


Each of the mills pictured on this page was de- 
signed by us with the special requirements of the 
individual customer in mind. They are efficient 
and economical solutions of specific problems. 

You, too, can obtain similar assistance — in the 
form of a mill which will meet your needs exactly. 
Simply tell us your requirements or, if you prefer, 
one of our engineers will be glad to discuss your 
problems with you. 


Farrel mills are built in a wide range of types 
and sizes for rolling nonferrous rods, strips or 
sheets, metal foils and cold strip steel. We also 
design and manufacture coilers and special han- 
dling equipment required to make each installa- 
tion a complete, efficient unit. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC., ANSONIA, CONN. 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Houston 


FB-782 


16”x 24” mill designed for research on 
metals and alloys. The mill, which takes 
four-inch ingots or plate, is equipped for 
both cold and hot rolling. Rolls can be 
internally steam heated to permit rolling in 
@ temperature range of 400° to 600°F. 


12” x 14” laboratory mill with provision for 
spreading the housings to take 24” face 
rolls for rod production. The mill is of very 
sturdy construction, has motor-operated 
screwdown and the top roll is hydraulically 
counterbalanced. Variable-voltage drive 
permits speed range of 10:1. 


8” x 10” strip-finishing mill mounted on 
fabricated base with combined drive and 
pinion stand. Forged-steel rolls are 
equipped with buffs. Top roll has spring- 
type counterbalance arrangement and 
handwheel adjustment. Bracket and bar act 
as letoff; windup is friction type. 











M-R-C BALL BEARINGS 
“Leadership for Ouer Hall a Century” 


ff ! <> @ Early history in Maine during the 90's 
‘ - e As a Boston bearing concern in 1896 


@ Founded in Philadelphia in 1898 















Moved to Plainville, Conn. in 1923, 
manufacturing a superb 
product, backed by 54 

years experience in 

the making of 
fine ball 


bearings 


Marlin - Rockwell Corporation 


Plainville, Connecticut 


Executive Offices : Jamestown, N.Y. 
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profit sharing plans in effect in their 
companies. Among these executives 
are: Frank Beveridge, chairman, Stan- 
ley Home Products, Westfield, Mass.; 
Merritt Vanderbilt, president; Greist 
Manufacturing Co., and Arthur Nab- 
stedt, president, Snow-Nabstedt Gear 
Corp., both of New Haven. 

Executives planning to attend are 
urged to bring some of their key em- 
ployees with them in order that they 
may become acquainted with profit 
sharing plans and their value to the wel- 
fare of employees, their company, state 
and nation. Reservations should be 
made by May 5 by writing to C. R. 
Eckholm, Chief Engineer, Eckholm, 
Associates, 907 Whalley Avenue, New 
Haven. The charge is $7.00 per person, 
including the dinner. 


2 2 


ARTHUR F. HAURY, president of 
Harloc Products Corporation, New 
Haven, manufacturer of Harloc preci- 
sion-built builders hardware, has an- 
nounced the addition to their line of 
Pacemaker Shelton Key-in-Knob Lock 
Set. According to Mr. Haury, this new 


THE PACEMAKER Shelton Key-in-Knob 
Lock Set, developed by Harloc Products 
Corporation, complements exterior and in- 
terior decor and blends with any type of 
architecture. 


lock set represents over two years of 
research and engineering to give archi- 
tects, builders and homeowners fine 
lock sets in beauty, quality of construc- 
tion and in value. 

The Shelton is said to provide key-in- 
knob convenience with the security of 
a five-pin-tumbler lock and a superior 
locking mechanism. All working parts 
are made from stamped or solid ma- 
chined steel—plated for smoothness of 
operation and lifetime guarantee from 
rusting. 


xk 


WADE P. ABBOTT has been elected 
president of the Abbott Ball Company, 
Elmwood. Mr. Abbott's grandfather, 
George E. Abbott, founded the com- 
pany, and his father, George K. Abbott, 
was president of the company for sev- 
eral years until his death. 

Mr. Abbott, a graduate of Kings- 
wood in 1944, immediately entered 
military service and served in Europe. 
After graduation from Dartmouth Uni- 
versity in 1949, he became associated 
with the company and was elected to 
the board of directors. 











“Union of parts originally separate” 


As defined by Webster, the CONCRESCENCE 
of acetate, boxboard, fabric and printed 
wraps into a styled package to increase 
product appeal is unique with... 





SW ARNERCRAF7, ™ 


BRIDGEPORT 141, CONNECTICUT 
New York Sales Office: 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16. N. Y. 
Boston Sales Office: Little Building — Room 553, Boston 16, Mass. 


FOLDING CARTONS—HAND MADE OR MACHINE MADE SETUP BOXES 
TRANSPARENT ACETATE BOXES — COUNTER DISPLAY BOXES 





“a 
ag phosphor bronze is used in the manufacture of thousands 


of products essential to the American 
Economy, because of its outstanding 


characteristics: 


More than a century of metal fab- 
ricating experience is behind MILLER 
PHOSPHOR BRONZE. Strips or Rolls 
—whatever your requirements, you 
can depend upon your specifications 


being rigidly adhered to. 


THE miller COMPANY 


SINCE 1844 
ROLLING MILL DIVISION, MERIDEN, CONN, 
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PROGRESS 
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The Hartford Electric Steel Corp. 
where an electric arc furnace 
produces high quality alloy steels, 
such as stainless, heat resistant, 
and tool steel. 


Connecticut has had a steel mill for over 
twenty-five years. Here, superior quality 
alloy steels are made in an electric arc fur- 
nace where accurate regulation of heat input 
allows exact control of chemical composition. 
Modernization by the installation of a new 
top-charging electric furnace has increased 
production capacity by 50% and, at the same 
time, reduced costs. 


Today, there is an increasing need for fine 
steels because steel is the basic metal of 
modern civilization. At the same time, the 
supplies of high grade raw materials are 
becoming more difficult to obtain. 


Foundrymen are relying more and more 
upon electric melting to overcome the prob- 
lems of fast production of fine alloys to meet 
the demands of manufacturing and defense. 


Wherever heat is used in industry, electric 
heat is the modern way to step up production 
and improve quality and reduce costs. Call 
your electric company for information about 
electric heat in industry. 


YOUR ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CONNECTICUT LIGHT & POWER COMPANY THE HARTFORD ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY 
CONNECTICUT POWER COMPANY UNITED ILLUMINATING COMPANY 
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ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 
techniques in industry. 


New Accounting Treatment For Emergency Facilities 


By RICHARD M. 


ANY will remember the prob- 
M lems with which the account- 
ants were faced during World 
War II regarding the accounting treat- 
ment to be afforded to emergency 
facilities. Amortization of the cost of 
such facilities over a period of 60 
months for income tax purposes was 
granted for the full cost of facilities so 
certified. Many companies carried such 
additions to their property accounts at 
cost, and depreciated the value for state- 
ment purposes at their usual rate, not 
at accelerated rate, so that at the end 
of the 60 month period for tax purpose, 
no adjustment was required on the rec- 
ords. Others, took the full amortization 
rate allowed for tax purposes as a charge 
against Operations in their statements. 
These firms had fully depreciated assets 
still in use at the end of the amortiza- 
tion period and therefore reflect in their 
balance sheets, the original cost and an 
equal amount in the reserve account, 
representing the write-off against oper- 
ations. Either treatment was considered 
acceptable. 

Today, we have certificates of neces- 
sity for emergency facilities that are 

upon a percentage of original 
cost being subject to amortization and 
the balance subject to straight deprecia- 
tion. This procedure necessitates still 
different treatment. 

The Government added to the Rev- 
enue Act of 1950, Section 124A of the 
Internal Revenue Code, which pro- 
vides for the issuance of certificates of 
necessity under which all or part of the 
cost of so-called emergency facilities 
may be amortized over a period of 60 
months for income tax purposes. Due 
to this provision, many so-called per- 
centage certificates have been issued, 
covering less than the entire cost of the 
facility. This fact, together with the 
fact that the probable economic useful- 
ness of the facility after the close of the 
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five-year amortization period is consid- 
ered by the certifying authority in de- 
termining the percentage covered by 
these certificates, has led many to be- 
lieve that the percentage used represents 
the Government's conclusion as to the 
proportion of the cost of the facility 
that is not expected to have usefulness 
at the end of five years. 

The argument has been advanced 
from time to time that, since the por- 
tion of the cost of properties covered 
by certificates of necessity is amortized 
over a five year period for income tax 
purposes, it is necessary to follow the 
same procedure in the accounts. Sound 
financial accounting procedures do not 
necessarily coincide with the rules as to 
what shall be included in “gross in- 
come,” or allowed as a deduction there- 
from, in arriving at taxable net income. 
It is well recognized that such rules 
should not be followed for financial ac- 
counting purposes if they do not con- 
form to generally accepted accounting 
principles. However, where the results 
obtained from following income tax 
procedures do not materially differ 
from those obtained where generally 
accepted accounting principles are fol- 
lowed, there are practical advantages in 
keeping the accounts in agreement with 
the income tax returns. Generally ac- 
cepted accounting principles require 
that the cost of a productive facility be 
spread over the expected useful life of 
the facility in such a way as to allocate 
it as equitably as possible to the periods 
during which services are obtained 
from the use of the facility. From an 
accounting standpoint there is nothing 
inherent in the nature of emergency 
facilities which requires the deprecia- 
tion or amortization of their cost for 
financial accounting purposes over 
either a shorter or a longer period than 
would be proper if no certificate of nec- 
essity had been issued. 
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Recognition of the income tax effect 
caused by amortization of emergency 
facilities must be considered. In those 
cases in which the amount of deprecia- 
tion charged in the accounts on that 
portion of the cost of the facilities 
for which certificates of necessity have 
been obtained is materially less than 
the amount of amortization deducted 
for income tax purposes, the amount of 
income taxes payable annually during 
the amortization period may be signifi- 
cantly less than it would be on the basis 
of the income reflected in the financial 
statements. In such cases, after the close 
of the amortization period the income 
taxes will exceed the amount that would 
be appropriate on the basis of the in- 
come reported in the statements. Ac- 
cordingly, during the amortization pe- 
riod, where this difference is material, 
a charge should be made in the income 
statement to recognize the income tax 
to be paid in the future on the amount 
by which amortization for income tax 
purposes exceeds the depreciation that 
would be allowable if certificates of nec- 
essity had not been issued. In account- 
ing for this deferment of income taxes, 
it is desirable to treat the charge as 
being for additional income taxes. The 
related credit in such cases would prop- 
erly be made to an account for deferred 
income taxes. Under this method, dur- 
ing the life of the facility following the 
amortization period, the annual charges 
for income taxes will be reduced by 
charging to the account for deferred in- 
come taxes that part of the income tax 
in excess of what would have been pay- 
able had the amortization deduction not 
been claimed for income tax purposes 
in the amortization period. 


MoRRISSEY & CHENEY 
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Accounts 
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Employee Stock Options 


By RAYMOND A. ROSS, Professor of Accounting 


considerable development in cor- 

porate use of employee incentives; 
the growth affecting both the number 
of employees to whom they have been 
granted as well as the forms in which 
they have been offered. These com- 
ments concern the income tax and ac- 
counting aspects involving employee 
stock options. 

The income tax considerations in- 
volved in this type of incentive affect 
both the employer corporation and the 
employee and are described in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

Prior to the Revenue Act of 1950 
the tax rule applicable to stock options 
determined that the employee exercis- 
ing an option was considered to have 
received additional compensation tax- 
able to him as ordinary income; this 
taxable income measured by the differ- 
ence between the fair market value of 


F= a period of years there has been 


the stock at the time he exercised the 
option and the option purchase price. 
Accordingly, the employer corporation 
obtained a deduction for an amount 
considered to be income to the em- 
ployee. 

The Revenue Act of 1950 introduced 
another type of stock option—‘re- 
stricted stock option”—which, for in- 
come tax purposes, is treated in another 
manner for both the employee and the 
employer corporation. Stock options 
that qualify in this new category are 
taxed to the employee as capital gain 
(except for certain amounts that might 
be taxed as ordinary income. Sec. 130A 
(b) LR.C.) and no deduction is al- 
lowed the employer corporation. 

The Senate Finance Committee Re- 
port explained the reasons for the 
changes as follows: 

“At the present time the taxation of 
these options is governed by regulations 
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which impede the use of the employee 
stock option for incentive purposes,” 
Concerning the tax affecting the em- 
ployee: 

“The difference is taxed as ordinary 
income, rather than as capital gain, 
on the theory that it represents addi- 
tional compensation to the employee, 
Since the employee does not realize 
cash income at the time the option is 
exercised, the imposition of a tax at 
that time often works a real hard- 
ship.” 

Concerning the disallowance of a de- 
duction to the employer corporation: 

“Since the options which qualify for 
special treatment are regarded as in- 
centive devices rather than compen- 
sation, no deduction is allowed the 
corporation under section 23 (a) 
with respect to a transfer of stock 
pursuant to a restricted stock option.” 

Likewise, the corporation accounting 
treatment accorded stock options has 
been amended. 

During November 1948, the Amer- 
ican Institute of Accountants released 
Accounting Research Bulletin No. 37 
identified as Accounting for Compen- 
sation in the Form of Stock Options. 

In this bulletin the Institute de- 
scribed the corporation accounting 
problems resulting from this form of 
compensation as those concerning (1) 
the date on which the compensation is 
considered to have accrued and (2) the 
method to be used to measure the value 
of the commitment. 

At this time the Institute concluded 
that “the date on which the option 
right becomes the property of the gran- 
tee is the proper time to measure the 
value of the option.” As to the value to 
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WHATEVER YOUR PROBLEM CONSULT OUR ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT— NO OBLIGATION 


SUBURBAN PROPANE GAS CORPORATION 


DERBY, CONN. 4-2503 


NIANTIC, CONN. 9-5418 


The Gas Company Beyond the Gas Mains 


WINDSOR, CONN. 8-3623 
MOUNT KISKO, N. Y. 6-5174 
COVENTRY R. I. 1-3311 
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Could Your 
“Private Eye” Detect 
a Difference in BRASS? 


There are a lot of good Brass mills, turning out a lot of 
good Brass. And Bristol Brass is one of these mills, making 
sheet, rod and wire as good as can be found. But Bristol is 

not too big to take a personal, follow-through interest in your 

every order . . . to see that you get what you want when you 

want it ... and without sending you any excuses all wrapped 

up in red tape. Maybe that’s the difference you’re looking for. 

If it is, then we’re ready to take care of you right now, with 
these modern mills hitting higher production marks than 
ever before. You’ll see that ‘“Bristol-Fashion means Brass 

at its Best’... and service at its fastest. Write! 


The BRISTOL BRASS Corporation 


Makers of Brass since 1850 in Bristol, Connecticut. 
Offices or warehouses in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Providence, Rochester. 





IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
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210,000 Square Feet in the Heart of Bridgeport - - 


This property is highly desirable for manufacturing, assembly, factory branches, distributors 
and warehousing. 


@ Fully-sprinklered interconnected buildings with alarm system. 


@ Live steam and compressed air available from central plant; 100 and 500-pound 
airlines now installed. 


®@ Plenty of electricity, gas and water. 
®@ Fluorescent and standard lighting. 
@ Passenger and freight elevators. 


@ Office partitions and acoustical ceilings in large areas ideal for clerical or engineering 
staffs. 


@ 2 bus lines pass property; rush hour headway 3 to 4 minutes. 


® 5 minutes’ walk to Bridgeport railroad station; 10 minutes’ walk to retail shopping 
district. 


Complete information, including illustrated brochure will be furnished upon request direct or 
through your own broker; inspection by appointment. 


CHANIN MANAGEMENT, INC. 


122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Tel.—LExington 2-3800 





be measured and recorded, the bulletin 
stated that—“There is a presumption 
that the value of the option should be 
measured by deducting the price pay- 
able by the grantee from the fair value 
of the shares on the date the option 
right becomes the property of the 
grantee. The amount so determined 
should, in most cases, represent sub- 
stantially what the corporation could 
have realized in excess of the option 
price by sale of the shares on that date.” 

Inasmuch as these conclusions were 
published by the Institute prior to the 
introduction of “restricted stock op- 
tions” as defined in the Revenue Act 
of 1950, the Institute reconsidered its 
recommendations and in January 1953, 
released Accounting Research Bulletin 
No. 37 (Revised). This bulletin is 
titled: Accounting for Compensation 
Involved in Stock Option and Stock 
Purchase Plans and supersedes Bulletin 
No. 37 issued in November 1948. 

In the new issue the Institute broad- 
ened the topic and included stock pur- 
chase plans that are made available to 
employees. The bulletin distinguishes 
between stock options and stock pur- 
chase plans that are an important means 
of raising capital and those that repre- 
sent a special form of compensation. 
The considerations in this bulletin deal 
with those involving compensation. 

Again, “the date as of which meas- 
urement of any element of compensa- 
tion is to be made and the manner of 
measurement” are recited as the prob- 
lems to be resolved. The conclusions, 
however, are not in agreement with 
those expressed in the earlier release. 

Six dates are proposed for considera- 
tion and the date selected in the new 
bulletin is described as follows: “The 
time at which such fair value is to be 
determined may be subject to some 
difference of opinion but it would ap- 
pear that the date on which an option 
is granted to a specific individual would 
be the appropriate point at which to 
evaluate the cost to the employer, since 
it was the value at that date which the 
employer may be presumed to have had 
in mind.” 

As to the measurement of value, the 
following conclusion is stated: “It fol- 
lows in the opinion of the committee 
that the value to the grantee and the 
related cost to the corporation of a re- 
stricted right to purchase shares at a 
price below the fair value of the shares 
at the grant date may for the purposes 
here under discussion be taken as the 
excess of the then fair value of the 
shares over the option price.” 

On February 25, 1953 the Securities 


and Exchange Commission issued Re- 
lease No. 4803-X in which it expressed 
disagreement with the revisions of Bul- 
letin No. 37 made by the American In- 
stitute of Accountants. In addition, the 
release contains a proposed accounting 
tule on “Capital Stock Optioned to 
Officers and Employees” the Commis- 
sion is considering for adoption. The 
release appealed to all interested per- 
sons to submit views and comments in 
writing on the proposed rule. At this 
writing, the decision of the Commis- 
sion concerning this rule had not been 
made. 

The S.E.C. has stated that many cor- 
porations filing financial statements 
with the agency have changed the 
method of awarding employee stock 
options so that they qualify as restricted 
stock options and that “in most in- 
stances the option price is the same as 
market.” 

Furthermore, the Commission states, 
“acceptance of the method prescribed 
in the revised bulletin would result in 
almost complete exclusion from corpo- 
rate income statements of changes for 
compensation to employees in the form 
of stock options; for most option plans 
are no longer of the unrestricted type 
and under the restricted plans the op- 
tion price is fixed generally at market 
or within 95% of market.” 

The S.E.C. is of the opinion that cor- 
porations awarding options should 
“account for such costs at the time the 
optionees have complied fully with the 
terms of the option.” (The date pro- 
posed by the A.I.A. in November 1948, 
since revised. ) 

Until “the proposed rule is adopted 
or otherwise disposed of” the Commis- 
sion has provided for adequate disclo- 
sure in the form of footnotes to the 
financial statements. 

Ultimate agreement on the methods 
to be adopted by the S.E.C. and the 
A.I.A. might well be urged. 


Wheels Whir at Display 
Workshop 
(Continued from page 9) 


An Exhibit to Show Company 
Progress 


chimney and a sunken fire pit in the 
floor in which metal was melted and 
cast in one-pound molds, as in the early 
days of the industry, by men costumed 
as old-time brass workers. Set in front 
of appropriately illustrated center back- 
ground panels was an actual large wind- 
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ing and unwinding machine working 
strip stock. The extreme right section 
of the exhibit consisted of an 18-foot 
high animated plastic working model, 
built to half scale in three dimension, 
art treated and variac lighted to show 
the latest continuous casting process 
developed by Scovill—the hot, molten 
metal cooling by degrees, being formed 
into one ton bars and passing through 
the stages of production into and 
through this ultra modern machine—a 
dramatic contrast to the old, time and 
labor consuming operation being re- 
enacted at the other end of the exhibit. 


Installation Problems 


Mr. Post admits that steady nerves 
are a definite asset in his business. Just 
a few weeks before tackling the New 
York State job Display Workshop had 
contracted with the Small Appliance 
Division of General Electric Company 
to design, build and install the staging 
and background material for the 7th 
Annual Safety Award Dinner to be 
given by Lewis & Conger in the 150- 
foot long Starlight Roof of the Wal- 
dorf Astoria in New York. The con- 
tract included the erection of a van load 
of display backgrounds during the day 
for use at the dinner scheduled for 
seven o'clock the same evening. No one 
anticipated that the hotel would rent 
the space to the Associated Press for 
use up to 5 P. M. that day. To com- 
pound complications, the elevators serv- 
icing the Starlight Roof are of the small 
passenger type and are not available for 
outside use when needed by the kitchen. 

All this left less than two hours in 
which to transport through the hotel, 
assemble and set up on the Starlight 
Roof many intricate wall display units, 
some of which were 18 feet high by 20 
feet long, including a heroic size rep- 
lica of a General Electric blanket and a 
large scale mock up of its control, both 
specially constructed for the occasion. 

An emergency call brought the en- 
tire Display Workshop crew en masse 
to New York. With the help of local - 
workmen recruited on the spot the last 
piece of material was, by some miracle, 
set into place just as the doors were 
opened—at 7 P. M. sharp—to 500 
hungry guests. At 11 P. M. the same 
night the entire crew went back to work 
and by 5 A. M. had the entire display 
dismantled and reloaded for the return 
shipment. Then the Display Workshop 
men headed for home to grab a few 
hours sleep before tackling the next 
day's schedule. To them this was “all in 
the day’s work”— it’s the display busi- 
ness. 




















Do You REMIND 
THE WORKERS? 


You, a reader of “Connecticut Industry”, often find yourself talking to the 
men in your plant about working conditions. Do you tell them they enjoy acci- 
dent and sickness benefits—far greater than employees in most states—because 


Connecticut manufacturers led the way? 





Most employees worry about doctor and hospital bills for accidents or sick- 
ness striking them when away from their jobs. For some time the larger com- 
panies have been able to provide their workers the protection of group insurance. 
But not the small manufacturers, those with less than 25 employees. And Con- 
necticut is a state of small companies. For this reason, the manufacturers of this 
state, through their Manufacturers’ Association, launched an off-job insurance 
plan for small companies. Today more than 80% of the factory workers in the 
state enjoy a more secure way of life—all because manufacturers took the 


initiative. 


No one has a greater interest in the well-being and prosperity of Connecticut 





factory workers than the manufacturers of the state. They know that manufactured 
articles must eventually be bought and paid for by workers in somebody's factory 


—so that the only true prosperity is a mutual prosperity. 


BRUSH CO 


INDUSTRIAL 






3616 MAIN STREET © HARTFORD 2, CONN, 
Power driven brushes, Factory & Institutional cleaning tools, Waxes & Detergents 








BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 
activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 





ness activity in Connecticut is 

estimated at 25% above normal, 
the same as in the preceding month. A 
year ago the general index stood at 
27% above notmal, two percentage 
points above the ‘present level. The 
slight decline during the past year re- 
sulted from moderate decreases in man- 
hours worked, freight shipments, con- 
struction and cotton mill activity, offset 
in part by a gradual increase in manu- 
facturing employment. The United 
States index of industrial activity also 
remained unchanged in January at an 
estimated 17% above normal. A year 
ago the national index was recorded at 
12% above normal. 

In January the index of employment 
in Connecticut factories is estimated at 
22% above normal, the same as last 
month. A year ago the employment in- 
dex was three percentage points lower 
at +18%. During the course of the 
past twelve months the index has held 
within that narrow three point range 
while advancing gradually to its present 


Toe January index of general busi- 


GENERAL 


Per Cent 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


position. Employment growth within 
this state is reflected in the latest report 
of the State Department of Labor which 
shows that total non-agricultural em- 
ployment in January was 858,000 com- 
pared with 836,000 a year ago. Of the 
total, manufacturing workers now num- 
ber 447,000 against 433,000 in Janu- 
ary 1952, and there are now 411,000 
non-manufacturing employees com- 
pared with 403,000 at this time last 
year. 

The index of manhours worked in 
Connecticut factories declined two 
points in January to an estimated 32% 
above normal. The manhour index has 
reflected only moderate change through- 
out the last four months with the pres- 
ent standing being about the same as 
for October 1952. Average hours 
worked per week by production em- 
ployees dropped to 42.9 in January 
from a December peak of 43.3. As a 
result of the shorter work week average 
weekly earnings decreased to $74.32 in 
January from an all-time high of 
$74.99 in the previous month. Basic 


1946 1947 1948 1949 
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hourly earnings remained unchanged 
in January at $1.63. 

In January the index of freight ship- 
ments in eight Connecticut cities is 
estimated at 8% above normal. The 
current standing is slightly below both 
last month and the corresponding 
month of last year. The over-all average 
of freight shipments in 1952 was 
+7%, somewhat lower than the 
-+13% for the previous year. 

The index of construction work in 
progress in Connecticut is estimated at 
64% above normal in January, seven 
points higher than the previous month 
and seven points lower than a year ago. 
During 1952 the construction index 
rose sharply to an all-time peak of 130% 
above normal in June and then pro- 
ceeded to decline noticeably each 
month during the last half of the year. 
For 1952 as a whole the index averaged 
+92% compared with +-98% for the 
preceding year. 

The January index of cotton mill ac- 
tivity in Connecticut is estimated at 
6% above normal, the same level as 
the average for the past twelve months. 
Activity in the cotton mills fell off in 
the early months of 1952 to —18% in 
April, recovered during the summer 
months to reach -+-21% in August and 
since then has fallen off somewhat to its 
present level. 

Starting with the month of January 
1953 the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics is publishing a new official con- 
sumer’s price index. The revised index 
is based on the post-war years 1947— 
49=100 whereas the old series was 
based on the pre-war years 1935—39 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Skitlea hands, modern 
equipment like this Pacific con- 
verter and pleasant working condi- 
tions are all necessary ingredients 
in making fine products at fair 
prices. Modern machines and 
skilled workers who like their 
jobs help maintain a high level 
of quality in products of The 


American Thread Company. 


“| LIKE MY JOB 
AT AMERICAN THREAD” 


“I've been with The American Thread Company 
for 13 years and my wife has been here 
for 28 years. We both like our jobs. I like mine 
because I do my work and nobody bothers me. 
I’m certainly satisfied.” 


c Fred Setterberg 
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WILLIMANTIC MILLS—WILLIMANTIC, CONNECTICUT 
COMPANY 





SPOTLIGHT 
ON THE FUTURE* 


By R. C. SWANTON 
Director of Purchases, 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 
Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 


IN CONTRAST to the Business Pattern Department, which describes 
what has happened in Connecticut industry in the recent past, this new 


department gives current information along with some predictions on 


future national trends in prices, purchasing practices, employment and 


buying policies. 


General Business Conditions 


HE March Business Survey by 

Purchasing Agents shows over- 

all industrial activity continuing 
at the high rate of previous months. 
Production is growing, but at a much 
slower rate than January and February. 
New orders are substantial in number 
and smaller in quantity. Backlogs are 
declining at a slightly accelerated pace. 
Prices, following complete decontrol, 
show statistical strength, as sellers test 
the markets for acceptance. The wave- 
let of price increases is subject to 
supply-demand action and the very 
keen current competition. “Standing 
room only” in most buying reception 
rooms is generally reported. Unworked 
material inventories are nearing the 
bottom of a long decline. Employment 
is up again, due partly to outdoor sea- 
sonal work. Productivity is improving. 
More interest is shown in continuity of 
employment, as overtime is being re- 


Buying policy is very conservative, 
predominantly under 90 days, showing 
some lack of confidence in the current 
price structure. 


The consensus of Purchasing Man- 
agers on the effect of price decontrol is 
that, while the action was long overdue, 
the result will be salutary, permitting 
the free use of negotiation. The full im- 
pact will not be felt until CMP controls 
ate released June 30, giving full play 
to open competition. 

* Composite opinion of the purchasing agents who 


are members of the NAPA Business Survey 
Committee, whose chairman is R. C. Swanton. 


Commodity Prices 


The complete decontrol of prices in 
March has caused the appearance of 
more strength in the price structure 
than has been shown in many months. 
Higher quotations outbalance lower 4 
to 1. With few exceptions (notably 
copper), the increases are small per- 
centagewise. In the opinion of many 
buyers, the current upward spurt of 
prices does not assure a firm trend, as 
much of the new price posting may be 
market testing and will stand or fall by 
the pressures of supply and demand, 
keen competition, and the very cautious 
policy on future coverage in general 
use by the large majority of industrial 
Purchasing Agents. 


Inventories 


Industrial materials inventories may 
be arriving at a stable position. About 
as many report increases as decreases, 
with 60% recording no change. High 
production demands and easing supply 
of most raw materials have stepped up 
turnovers and brought about a better 
balance. Some lack of confidence in the 
current price structure is confirmed by 
the growing short ordering policy. 


Employment 


A slight increase in payroll registra- 
tions over February is noted, some of it 
seasonal. More report cutbacks to 40 
hours than are increasing by overtime. 
Productivity is improving. More in- 
terest is shown in staying on the job. 
Skilled, technical and office help are 
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scarce in all areas. Very few work stop- 
pages are reported. 


Buying Policy 


A further movement toward the 
short side of a hand-to-mouth to 90- 
day predominant buying policy is noted 
this month. Purchasing often and in 
limited quantities is becoming more 
general, as buyers watch for competi- 
tion to crystallize prices. Business still 
looks good to most purchasers for the 
next three months. 


Specific Commodity Changes 


Many more “ups” than “downs” re- 
corded as all price controls were lifted 
in March. Except for the confusion in 
copper prices, the degree of change has 
been small. 


Increases reported on: Alcohol, alu- 
minum, anhydrous ammonia, asbestos 
yarn, benzene, brass mill products, cast- 
ings, cement, some chemicals, chlorine, 
cigarettes, copper, cotton linters, cot- 
ton, some electrical equipment, fasten- 
ers, coffee, hogs, rice, soy beans, wheat, 
corn, sugar, gasoline, glassware, graph- 
ite, pig iron, leather, some lumber, 
magnesium, monel, newsprint, nickel, 
fats and oils, manila rope, soda ash, 
stainless steel, wire. 


On the down side: Appliances, used 
cars, tires, burlap, coal, dyes, dairy 
products, beef, oats, (fuel oil some 
areas), lead down and up, mercury, 
wastepaper, rubber, steel scrap, some 
textiles, zinc. 


Still in short supply: Glycerin, nickel, 
polyethylene, copper wire, stainless 
steel. 


Easing up: Some aluminum, copper, 
zinc, many steel items. 


Canada 


General business across the border 
is buoyant. Production remains high 
but is not expanding as fast as in pre- 
vious months. Order books are better 
than United States. Prices have not 
gone up as much. Inventories are about 
the same. Employment is full. Buying 
policy is on the long side of hand-to- 
mouth to 90 days, with some taking a 
four-month position.. Reports are op- 
timistic on conditions through the year. 
11% income tax reduction on individ- 
uals and elimination or reduction of a 
number of nuisance taxes are expected 
to keep purchasing power high. 





equipment like this Pacific con- 
verter and pleasant working condi- 
tions are all necessary ingredients 
in making fine products at fair 
prices. Modern machines and 
skilled workers who like their 
jobs help maintain a high level 
of quality in products of The 


American Thread Company. 











“| LIKE MY JOB 
AT AMERICAN THREAD” 


“I’ve been with The American Thread Company 
for 13 years and my wife has been here 
for 28 years. We both like our jobs. I like mine 
because I do my work and nobody bothers me. 









I’m certainly satisfied.” 


C Fred Setterberg 
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Skilled hands, modern 


~BAPERICAN 


COMPANY 


WILLIMANTIC MILLS—WILLIMANTIC, CONNECTICUT 








SPOTLIGHT 
ON THE FUTURE* 


By R. C. SWANTON 


Director of Purchases, 


Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 
Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 










IN CONTRAST to the Business Pattern Department, which describes 


what has happened in Connecticut industry in the recent past, this new 


department gives current information along with some predictions on 


future national trends in prices, purchasing practices, employment and 


buying policies. 


General Business Conditions 


HE March Business Survey by 

Purchasing Agents shows over- 

all industrial activity continuing 
at the high rate of previous months. 
Production is growing, but at a much 
slower rate than January and February. 
New orders are substantial in number 
and smaller in quantity. Backlogs are 
declining at a slightly accelerated pace. 
Prices, following complete decontrol, 
show statistical strength, as seliers test 
the markets for acceptance. The wave- 
let of price increases is subject to 
supply-demand action and the very 
keen current competition. “Standing 
room only” in most buying reception 
rooms is generally reported. Unworked 
material inventories are nearing the 
bottom of a long decline. Employment 
is up again, due partly to outdoor sea- 
sonal work. Productivity is improving. 
More interest is shown in continuity of 
employment, as overtime is being re- 


duced. 


Buying policy is very conservative, 
predominantly under 90 days, showing 
some lack of confidence in the current 
price structure. 


The consensus of Purchasing Man- 
agers on the effect of price decontrol is 
that, while the action was long overdue, 
the result will be salutary, permitting 
the free use of negotiation. The full im- 
pact will not be felt until CMP controls 
are released June 30, giving full play 
to open competition. 

* Composite opinion of the purchasing agents who 


are members of the NAPA Business Survey 
Commitiee, whose chairman is R. C. Swanton. 


Commodity Prices 


The complete decontrol of prices in 
March has caused the appearance of 
more strength in the price structure 
than has been shown in many months. 
Higher quotations outbalance lower 4 
to 1. With few exceptions (notably 
copper), the increases are small per- 
centagewise. In the opinion of many 
buyers, the current upward spurt of 
prices does not assure a firm trend, as 
much of the new price posting may be 
market testing and will stand or fall by 
the pressures of supply and demand, 
keen competition, and the very cautious 
policy on future coverage in general 
use by the large majority of industrial 
Purchasing Agents. 


Inventories 


Industrial materials inventories may 
be arriving at a stable position. About 
as many report increases as decreases, 
with 60% recording no change. High 
production demands and easing supply 
of most raw materials have stepped up 
turnovers and brought about a better 
balance. Some lack of confidence in the 
current price structure is confirmed by 
the growing short ordering policy. 


Employment 


A slight increase in payroll registra- 
tions over February is noted, some of it 
seasonal. More report cutbacks to 40 
hours than are increasing by overtime. 
Productivity is improving. More in- 
terest is shown in staying on the job. 
Skilled, technical and office help are 
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scarce in all areas. Very few work stop- 
pages are reported. 


Buying Policy 


A further movement toward the 
short side of a hand-to-mouth to 90- 
day predominant buying policy is noted 
this month. Purchasing often and in 
limited quantities is becoming more 
general, as buyers watch for competi- 
tion to crystallize prices. Business still 
looks good to most purchasers for the 
next three months. 


Specific Commodity Changes 


Many more “ups” than “downs” re- 
corded as all price controls were lifted 
in March. Except for the confusion in 
copper prices, the degree of change has 
been small. 


Increases reported on: Alcohol, alu- 
minum, anhydrous ammonia, asbestos 
yarn, benzene, brass mill products, cast- 
ings, cement, some chemicals, chlorine, 
cigarettes, copper, cotton linters, cot- 
ton, some electrical equipment, fasten- 
ers, coffee, hogs, rice, soy beans, wheat, 
corn, sugar, gasoline, glassware, graph- 
ite, pig iron, leather, some lumber, 
magnesium, monel, newsprint, nickel, 
fats and oils, manila rope, soda ash, 
stainless steel, wire. 


On the down side: Appliances, used 
cars, tires, burlap, coal, dyes, dairy 
products, beef, oats, (fuel oil some 
areas), lead down and up, mercury, 
wastepaper, rubber, steel scrap, some 
textiles, zinc. 


Still in short supply: Glycerin, nickel, 
polyethylene, copper wire, stainless 
steel. 


Easing up: Some aluminum, copper, 
zinc, many steel items. 


Canada 


General business across the border 
is buoyant. Production remains high 
but is not expanding as fast as in pre- 
vious months. Order books are better 
than United States. Prices have not 
gone up as much. Inventories are about 
the same. Employment is full. Buying 
policy is on the long side of hand-to- 
mouth to 90 days, with some taking a 
four-month position.. Reports are op- 
timistic on conditions through the year. 
11% income tax reduction on individ- 
uals and elimination or reduction of a 
number of nuisance taxes are expected 
to keep purchasing power high. 























Hitting the Highspots When 
Selling the Industrial 
Market 


(Continued from page 13) 


based on the user's potential. These po- 
tentials and “call rates” are usually re- 
corded at headquarters or branch sales 
offices for the purpose of follow up, in 
order to control the sales representa- 
tive’s activities, particularly with refer- 
ence to the required number of sales 
calls on large volume buyers. 

This procedure can in many cases be 
used when selling through manufac- 
turers’ agents as well as when selling 
through salesmen who sell only one line 
for one company. 


Salesmen Need Guidance 


Unless an incentive compensation 
plan based on volume dictates other- 
wise, some salesmen naturally drift into 
the places where it is easy to obtain an 
interview and where they are well re- 
ceived. This is frequently the small vol- 
ume buyer and it is usually this class of 
account where the potential is low. The 
reverse situation is the large volume 
manufacturer, with a receptionist to sell 
in order to gain an interview with pro- 
fessional purchasing and engineering 
personnel. This latter type frequently 
presents the greatest resistance as well 


as the greatest potential. The impor- 
tance of field sales solicitation based on 
potentials becomes obvious when it is 
realized that it costs no less per sales 
call to obtain an order for $100.00 than 
one for $1,000.00. 

It requires some degree of sales en- 
gineering or use and application of 
knowledge in order to sell certain types 
of products to the industrial market. In 
this type of selling the average cost of a 
sales call is about $8.00. A recent study 
of the field sales procedure of one manu- 
facturer disclosed one salesman calling 
chiefly or small volume buyers includ- 
ing one account where the annual po- 
tential was $125.00 and upon which 
four calls per year were made. At the 
rate of $8.00 per call, this business 
netted a loss, while a nearby manufac- 
turer representing a potential of over 
$6,000.00 was not solicited. It is well 
within the realm of probability for a 
manufacturer with but a limited ex- 
penditure for research and sales control 
procedure to adopt selling based on 
potentials and thereby increase sales 
volume by 25%, without any increase 
in sales expense. 

Many manufacturers still fail to fol- 
low this controlled method of selling 
and therefore continue to absorb a 
higher percentage of selling expense 
than would otherwise be necessary. 
Their excuses are several, but in gen- 
eral the present bulge in business ob- 





scures the necessity for any immediate 
action. Some manufacturing executives 
believe that you cannot endanger a 
company’s trade relationships by inquir- 
ing about a customer's requirements. 
Still others believe that sufficient sales 
calls even though made indiscrimi- 
nately, will—on the basis of averages— 
result in a satisfactory volume or that it 
is a good idea but will not work in their 
particular business. The truth is that 
unless a controlled selling plan based 
on research is adopted it is impossible 
to sell effectively. 


What is a Sales Call? 


A sales call has been defined as “a 
personal interview with someone who 
can influence business.” The next ques- 
tion which naturally arises is, “How 
many calls can we expect from a sales- 
man?” This depends upon what you are 
selling. If the product requires some 
engineering or use and application sell- 
ing, an average of about six calls per 
day can be expected. Excluding Satur- 
days, Sundays, holidays, and vacation 
time, a salesman has about 235 days 
each year to devote to selling. This pro- 
vides approximately 1,400 calls per 
year. When trade reports show an an- 
nual call rate for each customer and 
prospect, it is simple to total the num- 
ber of calls and determine whether or 
not a given territory can be covered 
adequately by one salesman. 





Need Finishing Facilities to Meet Government Specs? 


USE OURS! 


Our finishing department can take your products and finish them 
to meet Government Specification Nos. JAN-C-490, Grade I; JAN- 
L-548; M-364—Naval Aeronautical; U. S. A.-50-60-1, E, 2; and 
U. S. A.-57-0-2, Type II, Class A, B, C. Fast, economical service 


convenient to any Connecticut manufacturer. 


For full information or consultation with 
a trained representative, write or phone 


Clairglow Manufacturing Company 


Portland, Connecticut 
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* Bonderite—corrosion resistant paint base for iron, 
steel, zinc, aluminum or cadmium surfaces. 


* Parco Compound-—rust resistant for iron and 
steel castings, forgings, stampings or wire products. 


* Parco Lubrite—wear resistant for iron and steel 
friction surfaces. 
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F24F Thunderstreak courtesy Republic Aviation Corp. Cycle chopper courtesy Airpax Products Co. 


from-90°F to 600°F 


SPONGEX CELLULAR SILICONE RUBBER 


effectively dampens vibrations 


For their cycle chopper, widely used in aircraft, Airpax Products needs a special 
type of cushioning material—one that dampens vibrations at wide extremes 
of temperature. 

The material that meets both requirements is Spongex cellular silicone rubber. 
Cellular rubber absorbs the shock; silicone provides thermal stability. 

This double performance value is further enhanced by the lower cost of Spongex 
cellular silicone rubber. Compared to mechanical silicone, Spongex cellular 
silicone rubber often cuts costs 50% or more. 

Check your use of silicone rubber—perhaps, your product will give better service 
or be produced at less cost with Spongex cellular silicone rubber. Write to us 


for further information. 


Spongex cellular silicone rubber is available in cord, tubing, strips, slabs, die cut shapes and molded forms. 


® Cellular used under extremes of temperature conditions 
Silicone for cushioning, insulating, shock absorption, 
sound and vibration damping, gasketing, 

Rubber sealing, weatherstripping and dust proofing. 


THE SPONGE RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 646 Derby Place, Shelton, Conn. 
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Edward Graceman & Associates 


Advertising « Sales Promotion + Public Relations 
983 Main Street + Hartford, Conn. 
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TEN ARCADE 
NEW BRITAIN 
CONNECTICUT 
Telephone 3-3676 


THE BASIC SALES METHOD! 


Ted Sommers Inc. 


1115 MAIN ST 
BRIDGEPORT 3, CONNECTICUT 


PRINCIPAL 
ee ADVERTISING AGENCIES IN 


ADVERTISING SERVICES 
THE STATE. 


DEALER HELPS @ CATALOGS e DISPLAYS 


THE F. W. PRELLE COMPANY 


Established 1934 
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PRODUCT LITERATURE © TRADE PUBLICITY 


Connecticut's fastest-growing advertising agency 


Cuprinol 
ANOTHER SWEET ACCOUNT 


CUPRINOL DIVISION, DARWORTH, INC. 
Wood Preservative 


G. F. SWEET & CO., INC., 3 LEWIS ST., HARTFORD, 5-341] 


956 CHAPEL STREET 
& NEW HAVEN 10, CONN. 


TELEPHONE STate 7-5719 


THESE TWO SPACES ARE AVAILABLE TO 


CONNECTICUT ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
ASK FOR RATES 


THE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
OF CONNECTICUT 
928 FARMINGTON AVENUE 
WEST HARTFORD 
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“IT’S MADE 


IN CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 
and producers, It includes only those listings purchased by Connecticut manufacturers. Interested buyers may 
secure further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
Baker-Goodyear Co The 
Accounting Machines 


New Haven 


Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 
Adding Machines 7 
Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 
Advertising Specialties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Halco Co New Haven 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co 
Air Compressors 
Airline Manufacturing Company The 
Warehouse Point 
Hartford 


Middletown 


Spencer Turbine Co The 
Air Conditioning 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp The (forced air 
heating units oil fired) South Norwalk 
Air Impellers : 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 


Aircraft 
Sikorsky Aircraft. Division United Aircraft 
Corporation (helicopters) Bridgeport 


Aircraft Accessories 

Chandler Evans Division Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co (jet engine accessories, aircraft carbu- 
retors, fuel pumps, water pumps and Protek 
plugs) West Hartford 
Hamilton Standard Div United Aircraft Corp 

(propellers and other aircraft equipment) 
Windsor Locks 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc (aircraft pres- 
sure switches and jet engine afterburner 


control systems) Stratford 
Aircraft Instruments 
Gorn Electric Company Inc Stamford 


Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 


Aircraft Test Equipment 
United Manufacturing Company 


Air Ducts 


Hamden 


Wiremold Co The (Retractable) Hartford 
Air Heaters—Direct Fired 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Aluminum Castings 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The 
Naugatuck 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Charles Parker Company The Meriden 


Aluminum Forgings 
Consolidated Industries_ Inc West Cheshire 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Aluminum Ingots 


Lapides Metals Corp New Haven 


ae Aluminum Lasts 
United States Rubber Company Shoe Hard- 


ware Division Waterbury 
Aluminum Paint 

Baer Brothers Stamford 
Aluminum Paste 

Baer Brothers Stamford 


Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc and Peters Cartridge 
Div Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 
Anodizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co Hamden 
: Anodizing—Aluminum 
All Brite Chemical Co (also coloring) Oakville 


Anodizing Equipment 


Conn Metalcraft Inc New Haven 


Apparel Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 
Broad Brook Company 


Brood Brook 


Artificial Leather 
Permatex Fabrics Corp The 


Asbestos 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (gaskets, 
packings, wicks) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake linings, clutch facings, sheet packing 
and wick) Bridgeport 


Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 


Jewett City 


Hartford 


Assemblies—Small 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 


(Small) Hartford 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Auto Cable Housing 

Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Automatic Control Instruments 

Bristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 

humidity, time) Waterbury 


Automobile Accessories 
Kilbourn-Sauer Company (lights and other acces- 
sories) Fairfield 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake, lining, rivet, brass, clutch facings, 
packing) Bridgeport 


Automotive Bodies 

Metropolitan Body Company Bridgeport 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Automotive Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 
chanical) Middletown 


Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 


Automotive Tools 


Eis Manufacturing Company Middletown 

Badges and Metals 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 

Bags—Paper 
American Paper Goods Company The 

Kensington 

Bakelite Moldings 
Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 

Balls ; 

Abbott Ball Co The (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 


Hartford Steel Ball Co The (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 


Kilian Steel Ball Corp The Hartford 
Banbury Mixers ; 
Farrel- Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Barrels A 
Abbott Ball Co The (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (tumbling) 
Hartford 
Barrels—Tumbling 


Conn Metalcraft Inc New Haven 


Bathroom Accessories 


Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Charles Parker Co The Meriden 
Batteries 


Bond Electric Corporation Division of Olin 
Industries Inc (flashlight, radio, hearing aid 
and others) New Haven 

Winchester Repeating Arms Co Division of 
Olin Industries Inc (flashlight, radio, hear- 
ing aid and others) New Haven 


Beads and Buttons 
Waterbury Companies Inc (metal) Waterbury 
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(Advertisement) 


Bearings 
Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 


: Bristol 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and 
roller) Stamford 


: Bellows 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc (metallic) 
Bridgeport 


. Bellows Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 


Bellows Shaft Seal Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc 
Bridgeport 


Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
Gong Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


ah Belt Fasteners . 
Saling Manufacturing Company (patented self- 


aligning) Unionville 
Belting 

Hartford Belting Co Hartford 

Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Thames Belting Co The Norwich 


. Bends—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 
160 River St New Haven 


Bent Wood Products 


Sorensen & Peters Inc Pawcatuck 


: Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors es, 


ristol 
; Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors on 
sristol 
; ; Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company Manchester 


‘ Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Blacking Salts for Metals 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 


t Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Metal Saw 


Division (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 
Blankets—Automatic 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing & Finishing 
United States Finishing Company The (textile 
fabrics) Norwich 


Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 


Biower Fans 


Colonial Blower Company Plainville 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Plainville 
Ripley Co Middletown 
Blueprints and Photostats 
Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 


Boilers 

Bigelow Co The New Haven 
Bolts and Nuts 

Blake & Johnson Co The (nuts machine screw- 

holts, stove) Waterville 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
O K Tool Co Inc The (T-Slot) 

33 Hull St Shelton 


Bonderizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 


(Advt.) 
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Bottle Openers 
Scoville Mfg Co (steel, anodized aluminum) 


Waterbury 

Box Board 
Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The Manchester 
National Folding Box Co Inc New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Gair Company Inc Robert Montville 


New Haven Pulp and Board Co The 
New Haven 


Boxes 
Airline Manufacturing Company (steel boxes 
cash, security, bond, tool, tool kit and special 
use) Warehouse Point 


Clairglow Mfg Company (metal) Portland 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Gair Compan Inc Robert (corrugated and 


solid fibre shipping containers) Montville 
Merriam Mfg tS (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 


Warner Bros Co The (Acetate, Paper, Acetate 
and Paper Combinations, Counter Display, 
Setup) Bridgeport 


Boxes and Crates 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 
Bridgeport 


Boxes—Metal 
Merriam Mfg Co (Bond and Security, Cash and 
Utility, Personal Files and Drawer Safes) 
Durham 


Boxes—Paper—Folding 

Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 
Carpenter-Hayes Paper Box Co Inc The 

East Ham os 
Curtis & Sons Inc S Sandy 
Dowd Carton Co M S 
Folding Cartons Incorporated (paped, folding) 

Versailles 


Gair Compeny. Inc Robert Montville 
National Folding Box Co Inc (paper folding) 
New Haven 
New Haven Pulp and Board Co The 
New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Warner Bros Co The Bridgeport 


Boxes—Paper—Setup 


Box Shop Inc The New Haven 


Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 

Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 

Strouse Adler mad The New Haven 

Warner Bros The Bridgeport 
Brake Cables 

Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 


Brake Linings 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 


(automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 
Brake Service Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 


Brass & Bronze 
American Brass Co The (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 
and tubing) _ Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods 
Bristol 
Chase Brass & pew Waterbury 
Miller Company T Lchembor bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (sheet, wire, 
== Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Tinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 


Brass, Bronze, Aluminum Castings 
Charles Parker Company The Meriden 


Victors Brass Foundry Inc Guilford 
Brass Goods 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 
Waterbury 
Rostand Mfg Co The (Ecclesiastical Brass 
Wares) Milford 


Scovill _ Company (to order) 


Waterbury 91 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Tndus- 


tries Inc (to order) New Haven 














Brass Mill Products 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Chase Brass & + epet Co Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 


tries Inc New Haven 


Brick-Building 
Donnelly Brick Co The New Britain 

Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 


New Haven 
Mullite Refractories Co The 


Shelton 


Bright Wire Goods 
Sargent & Company (Screw Eyes, Screw 
Hooks, Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, C H 


Hooks) New Haven 
Broaching 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Bronze Powders 
Baer Brothers Stamford 
Brooms—Brushes 
Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 


Buckles 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Hatheway Mfg Co The (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 
Hawie Mfg Co The Bridgeport 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
North & Judd permetactaring Co New Britain 
Patent Button Co T Waterbury 
United States Rubber Company Shoe Hard- 


ware Division Waterbury 
Buffing Compounds 
Roberts Rouge Co The Stratford 


aug © Polishing Compositions 
Oo 


Apothecaries Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Div The Bullard Clark 

Company Danielson 


Burners 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (kerosene oil 
lighting) Waterbury 
Burners—Automtaic 
Peabody Engineering Corporation 


Burners—Coal and Oil 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Combined) 


Stamford 


Stamford 

Burners—Gas 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Blast Fur- 
nace) Stamford 


Burners—Gas and Oil 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Combined) 


Stamford 
Burners—Refinery 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (For Gas and 
Oil) Stamford 
Burnishing 


Abbott Ball Co The (Burnishing Barrells and 
Burnishing Media) Hartford 


Burs 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Buttons 

B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 

Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 
Putnam 
Patent Button Co The Waterbuy 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 
Tack Fasteners) Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc (Uniform and Fancy 


Dress) Waterbury 
Cabinets 
Charles Parker Co The (medicine) Meriden 
Cabinet Work 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Cable—Asbestos Insulated 
Rockbestos Products Corp New Haven 


Cable—BX Armored 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cable—Nonmetallic Sheathed 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
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Cable—Service Entrance 
General Electric Company 


Bridgeport 


Cag 
Andrew B Hendryx Con The (bird and animal) 
New Haven 
Cams 
American Cam Company Inc Hartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc Waterbury 


Canvas Products 


F B Skiff Inc Hartford 
Capacitors 

Electro Motive Mfg Co Inc The (mica & trim- 

mer) Willimantic 


Card Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 


Carpenter’s Tools 

Sargent & Company (Planes, Squares, Plumb 
Bobs, Bench Screws, Clamps and Saw 
Vises) New Haven 
Carpet Cushion 

Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc 


Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 


Shelton 


Thompsonville 


Casters 
Bassick Company The (Industrial and General) 
Bridgeport 


Casters—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Casti 

Bradley & Hubbard Mig "> The (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Connecticut Foundry Co (grey iron) _ 
y Hi 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New_ Haven 
Consolidated Industries Inc West: Cheshire 
Charles Parker Company The (grey iron, brass, 
bronze, aluninum) Meriden 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The (malle- 
able iron, metal and alloy) Naugatuck 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Meehanite, 
Nodular Iron, Steel) 5 Ansonia 
Gillette-Vibber The (grey iron, brass, bronze, 

aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stocks) 
New London 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) augatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel Branford 
Mel geen a | Co (grey iron) New Haven 
Meyer Iron and Brass Foundry Inc (grey 
iron) Shelton 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave } nan Haven 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 
Hartford 
Producto Machine Compan Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company, (Brass & 
Bronze) Waterbury 91 
Sessions Foundry Co The (grey iron) Bristol 

Union Mfg Co (grey iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Waterbury Foundry Company The (highway & 
sash weights) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 


Castings—Investment 
Arwood Precision Casting Corp Groton 


Castings—Permanent Mould 
Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co The (zinc and 


aluminum) Meriden 
Charles Parker Company The Meriden 
Cements—Refractory 
Mullite Refractory Co T Shelton 
Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 


Chain—Power Transm'ssion and Conveying 


Whitney Chain Company Hartford 
Chain—Welded and Weldless 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chain—Bead 

Bead Chain Mfg Co The Bridge 
H GH Products Co Inc Shelton 
Chairs 
The Hitchcock Chair Company Riverton 
(Advt.) 
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Chemical Manufacturin 


Carwin Company The orth Haven 
Chemicals 
American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 


Waterbury 
North Haven 
South Norwalk 


Apothecaries Hall Co 
Carwin Company The 
Edean Laboratories 

Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated _ Waterbury 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


Rubber Co Naugatuck 
New England Lime Company anaan 
Pfizer & Co Inc Chas Groton 


Chemicals—Agriculture 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (insecticides, fungicides, weed 
killers) Naugatuck 
Chemicals—Aromatic 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 


Chemicals—Rubber 
Robert J King Company Inc The 


Christmas Light Clips 
Foursome Manufacturing Company (various 
sizes and styles) Bristol 


Chromium Plating 


Norwalk 


Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 

Chromium Process Company The Shelton 

City Plating Works Inc Bridgeport 
Chucks 

Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 


Jacobs Manufacturing Co The West Hartford 
Union Manufacturing Company New Britain 


Chucks—Drill 
Jacobs Manufacturing Co The West Hartford 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 


Chucks—Power Operated 
Cushman Chuck Co The 
Union Manufacturing Company 


Hartford 
New Britain 


Cla: 
Howard Company (Fire = “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 


Cleaning Compounds 
Enthone Inc (Industrial) 


Cleansing Compounds 


New Haven 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Clock Mechanisms 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clocks 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 


United States Time Corporation The 


Waterbury 
Clocks—Alarm 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Clocks—Automatic Cuting, 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Vaterbury 


Clutches 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


Clutch Facings 
Russell Mfg Co The 


Clutch—Friction 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(clutch facings—molded, woven, tee. me- 
tallic) Bridgeport 
Coils—Electric 

Bittermann Electric Company 


Coils—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe ee Co The 
160 River St New Haven 


New Haven 


Middletown 


Canaan 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Coin Tokens 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Commercial Heat Treating 
A F Holden Company The 
52 Richard St West Haven 


Commercial Truck Bodies 
Metropolitan Body Company Bridgeport 
Comparators 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

(Electro-limit and Air-O-Limit) 
West Hartford 
Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 
gas) South Norwalk 


Concrete Products 
Plastricrete Corp 


Hamden 


M ADE IN 











Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) | 
(Paper) Mystic 


Consulting Engineers 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Continuous Mill Gages 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company Branford 
Contract Manufacturers 

Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mig ‘Co (production runs—metal boxes 
and containers to specifications) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal parts 
& assemblies) Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (metal parts 
and assemblies) Waterbury 91 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Controllers 

Bristol Company The Waterbury 

Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 


Conveyor Systems 
Leeds Electric & Mfg Co The 
Production Equipment Co 


East Haven 
Meriden 


Copper 

American Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 
and tubing) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass wy The (steel) Bristol 
Chase Brass | ied Co (sheet, rod, wire 
tube) Waterbury 

Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


Copper Sheets 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
Copper Shingles 
New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
Copper Water Tube 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Cords—Asbestos 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
_ Cords—Braided 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Heater 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Portable 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cord Sets 
Seeger-Williams Inc Bridgeport 
Cord Sets—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 

Co Inc Portland 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 


Cosmetic Containers 
Evelet Specialty Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal) 
Waterbury 
Cosmetics 
] B Williams Co The 


‘i Glastonbury 
Northam Warren Corporation 


Stamford 


Cotton and Asbestos Wicking 


Bland Burner Co The Hartford 
Cotton Yarn 
Floyd Cranska Co The Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
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Couplings—Self-Sealing 
Sperry Products Inc 





Danbury 


Cranes and Conveyors 


I-B Engineering Sales Co New Haven 


Crushers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Stone and 
re) Ansonia 
, Cups—Paper 
American Paper Goods Company The (‘Puri- 
tan’’) Kensington 
Cushioning a Packaging 
Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 
Cut Stone 
Dextone Co The New Haven 
Cutters 


Barnes Tool Company The (pipe cutters, hand) 
New Haven 

O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Milling Cutters all types) West Hartford 


Decorative Plating and Polishing 
City Plating Works Inc Bridgeport 


Delayed Action Mechanism 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Demineralizers 
Crystal Research Laboratories Hartford 
Diamonds—Industrial 
Diamond Tool and Die Works Hartford 


Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation Bridgeport 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Harttord 
Soundscriber Corporation The New Haven 


Die Castings 


Newton-New Haven Co Inc New Haven 


Die Casting Dies 


ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Parker Stamp Works Co The Hartford 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The Derby 


Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
orp New Britain 
Stewart Die Casting Div Stewart Warner 
Corp Bridgeport 
Die Castings—Zinc 

Charles Parker Company The Meriden 

Die-Heads—Self Opening 

Eastren Machine Screw Corp The Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 


Die Polishing Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 


Die Sets 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Precision) West Hartford 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Union Mfg Co (precision, steel and semi-steel) 
New Britain 


Dies 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (plastics and 
die castings) Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Monocone and Ducone Dies) West Hartford 


Die Sinkers 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Dies and Die Sinking 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 


Dish Drying Machines 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Disk Harrows 
Orkil Inc—Cutaway Harrow Division 
Higganum 


Displays—Metal 

Merriam Mfg Co (Contract Work to Individual 
Specifications) Durham 
(Advt.) 
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Door Closers 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard 

ware Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 


Dowel Pins 
Allen Manufacturing Co The 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The 


Hartford 
West Hartford 


Drafting Accessories 

Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 
Drilling Machines 

Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

(Deep Hole) West Hartford 


Drilling and Tapping Machinery 


Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Drop Forgings f 
Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 
Blakeslee Forging Company The  Plantsville 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The Bridgeport 


Hartford 
West Cheshire 
Middletown 


Capewell Mfg Company 
Consolidated Industries 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 


Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Duplicating Machines—Automatic 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Elastic Webbing : 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 

Electric Cables : 
Rockhestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 

Electric Clocks 

Sessions Clock Co The (alarm, kitchen, occa- 
sional and office) Forestville 


Electric—Commutators & Segments 
Cameron Elec Mfg Co The (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 


Electric Cord Springs ee 

Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Electric Cords z 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 

New Haven 

Electric Eye Control s 

United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Electric Fixture Wire s 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 

New Haven 


Electric Hand Irons 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co (trade mark “Dur- 
abilt’’) Winsted 


Electric Insulation 
Case Brothers Inc 
Rogers Corporation The 


Manchester 
Manchester 


Electric Knife Sharpeners 

Gorn Electric Company Inc The Stamford 
Electric Lighting Fixtures 

Fan-Craft Mfg Co (residential, church, post 

lanterns) Plainville 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 

Wasley Products Inc Plainville 


Electric Motor Controls 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 
Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 


Covers 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Electric Panel Boards 


Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electric Safety Switches 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electric Shavers 
Schick Incorporated Stamford 


Electric Signs 


United Advertising Corp New Haven 
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Electric Switches 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 

Hartford 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 

Electric Time Controls 

R W Cramer Company Inc The  Centerbrook 

Electric Timers 

Sessions Clock Co The Forestville 

Electric Timing Motors 

Sessions Clock Co The (small) Forestville 

Electric Wire 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 

Rockbestos Products Crop (asbestos insulated) 

New Haven 


Electric Wiring Devices 

Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 

Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 

Specialties 
Gillette-Vibber Company The New London 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co New Haven 
Electrical Insulation 
Stevens Paper Mills Inc The Windsor 


Electrical Motors 


U S Electrical Motors Inc Milford 
Electrical Outlet and Switch Boxes, and 
Covers 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 


Electrical Relays and Controls 
Allied Control Co Plantsville 


Electrical Wiring Systems 


Wiremold Co The Hartford 
Electronics 

Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 

Ripley Co Middletown 


Sturrup Larrabee & Warmers Inc Middletown 


Electroplating 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co 


Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company 


Waterbury 


Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
Lea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


Electroplating Processes & Supplies 
Enthone Inc | New Haven 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Electrotypes 
Barnum-Hayward Electrotype Co Inc 
New Haven 
New Haven Electrotype Div Electrographic 
Corp New Haven 
Elevators 
Eastern Machinery Co The (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
General Elevator Service Co Hartford 


Enameling 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 
Waterbury Plating Company 


Hamden 
Waterbury 


Enameling and Finishing 


Clairglow Mig Co Portland 


Enamels 
Baer Brothers 
End Milling Cutters 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Stamford 


Engines 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 


Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
United States Envelope Company 
Hartford Division Hartford 
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Envelopes—Stock and Special 

American Paper Goods Company The 
Kensington 

Extractors—Tap 


Walton Company The West Hartford 


Eyelets 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Platt Bros & Co The P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 9] 
Eyelets, Ferrules and Wiring Terminals 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Eyelet Machine Products 
Ball & Socket Mfg Co The West Cheshire 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Waterville Mfg Co The (size 15 machines 
only) Waterville 


Fabricated Alloys 
Rolock Inc (Heat Treating, Finishing) 
Fairfield 


Fancy Dress Buttons and Buckles 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Fans—Electric 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 

G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (snap and slide 

fasteners) Waterbury 91 


Felt 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (mechani- 
cal, cut parts) Middletown 
Drycor Felt Company (paper makers and in 
dustrial) Stafford ville 


Felt—All Purpose 
American Felt Co (Mill & Cutting Plant) 
Glenville 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 


Fenders—Boat 
Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc Shelton 
Fibre Board 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
C H Norton Co The North Westchester 
Rogers Corporation (Specialty) Manchester 
Stevens Paper Mills Inc The Windsor 


Finger Nail Clippers 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


File Cards 
Standard Card Clothing Co ‘The 
Stafford Springs 


Firearms 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Marlin Firearms Co The 
O F Mosberg & Sons Ine New Haven 
Remington Arms Company Inc Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 


Hartford 
New Haven 


Fire Hose b ’ 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


Fireplace Goods 
American Windshield & Specialty Co The 
881 Boston Post Road Milford 
John P Smith Co The (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
St New Haven 


Fireproof Floor Joists 
Dextone Co The New Haven 


Fireworks 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallingford 
Fishing ‘Tackle 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (lines) 
East Hampton 
Ansonia 
Bristol 


H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St 
Horton Mfg Co The (reels, rods, lines) 


Flashlights 
Bond Electric Corporation Division of Olin 
Industries Inc New Haven 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company Division 
Olin Industries Inc New Haven 





Flat Springs 
pring Manufacturing Co 


Flexible Shaft Machines 

Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 

(Advt.) 
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Floor & Ceiling Plates ar 

Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co The New Britain 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment. . 
Vandermau Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Food Mixing Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Forgings ‘ 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) | 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 91 
Foundries 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Farrel-Birmingham (Iron and 
Steel) Ansonia 
Charles Parker Company The brass, 
bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
Plainville Casting Company alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
Producto Machine Company ‘The Bridgeport 
Sessions Foundry Co The (iron) Bristol 
Stonington Div of Emhart Manufacturing 
i) Stonington 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Ine (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
Foundry Riddles 
Jobn P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Fairfield 
Fuel Oil Pump and Heater Sets 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Company Inc 
(iron, 


(gray, 


Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized steel) 


Furnaces 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp ‘The (warm air 
oil fired) South Norwalk 
Furnace Linings 
Mullite Refractories Co The (refractories, su- 
per refractories) Shelton 
Fuses—Plug and Cartridge 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Gage Blocks 

Fonda Gage Company (Fonda 
and steel) Stamford 

Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Alloy steel and Carbide, Hoke and USA) 

West Hartford 


lifetime-carbide 


Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Galvanizing & Electrical Plating 
Gillette-Vibber Co The New London 


Gaskets 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (from all 
materials) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Tsingris Manufacturing & Supply Co Inc 
(from all materials) Waterbury 
Gas Range Conversion Burner 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn., Inc 
Gas Scrubbers, Coolers and Absorbers 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


. Gauges 
Bristol Co The (pressure and vacuum—record- 
ing automatic control) Waterbury 
Fonda Gage Company (special) Stamford 
Helicoid Gage Division American Chain & 
Cable Co The (pressure and vacuum) 
p Bridgeport 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Precision Measurement, all types) 
West Hartford 


_ Gears and Gear Cutting 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 


Glass Blowing 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 


Ansonia 
Hartford 


New Haven 


Glass Cutters 
Fletcher-Terry Co The 


Glass Making Machinery 
Hartford-Empire Company Div of Emhart 
Manufacturing Co Hartford 


Forestville 


Golf Equipment 
Horton Mfg Co The (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 

Greeting Cards 


A D Steinbach & Sons Inc New Haven 


Hartford - 


Grinding 
Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindical, sur- 
faces, internal and special) 
19 Staples St Bridgeport 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll and 
Cylindrical) Ansonia 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 


Grinding Heads — Internal 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Pneumatic, High Speed) West Hartford 


Grinding Machines 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll) 
Ansonia 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

(Surface, Die, Gear and Cutter Grinders) 

West Hartford 

Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 
Waterbury 


Grommets 
American Brass Company The 


Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 


Waterbury 


Guards for Machinery 
Wheeler Co The G E New Haven 
Hack and Band Saw Blades 

Capewell Manufacturing Co The 


Hand Tools 
Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp The (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 
James J Ryan Tool Works The (screwdrivers, 
machinists’ punches, cold chisels, scratch 
awls and nail sets) Southington 


Hartford 


Hard Chrome 


City Plating Works Inc Bridgeport 


Hardness Testers 
Wilson Mechanical Instrument Div 
Chain & Cable Company Inc 


American 
Bridgeport 


Hardware 
Bassick Company The (Automotive) Bridgeport 
Harloc Products Corp New Haven 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hardware 
Corp (builders) New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 


Hardware—Marine & Bus 

Rostand Mfg Co The Milford 
Hardware—tTrailer Cabinet 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Cor : New Britain 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Hat Machinery 

Doran Bros Inc Danbury 
Health Surgical & Orthopedic Supports 

Berger Brothers Company The (custom made 

for back, breast, and abdomen) New Haven 


Heat Exchangers 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Heat Elements 
Safeway Heat Elements Inc (woven wire re- 
sistance type) Middletown 


Heat Treating 
A F Holden Co The 52 Richard St 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 
1945 New Britain Ave 
New Britain-Gridiey Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The 
296 Homestead Ave 


West Haven 
Elmwood 


Hartford 


Heat-Treating Equipment 

Bouer & Company Hartford 
A F Holden Company The 52 Richard Street 
West Haven (Main Plant) 

Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Rolock Inc (Baskets, Muffies, etc.) Fairfield 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
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Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
A F Holden Company The 
; 52 Richard Street West Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 


Heating Apparatus 
Miller Company The (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 


Heating and Cooling Coils 
G & O Manufacturing Co New Haven 


Heavy Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division 
Rubber Co (sulphuric, 
acids and aniline oil) 


on United States 
nitric and muriatic 
Naugatuck 


Hex-Socket Screws 
Bristol Company The 


Waterbury 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The 


West Hartford 


Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Hinges 

Homer D Bronson Company Beacon Falls 
Hobs and Hobbings 

ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 

Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 

(Die and Thread Milling) West Hartford 


Hoists 

J-B Engineering Sales Co New Haven 

Hoists and Trolleys ? 

Union Mfg Company New Britain 
Home Laundry Equipment _ 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Hose—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co 
American Metal Hose Branch Waterbury 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


Hospital Signal Systems 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Hydraulic Brake Fluids 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Hydraulic Controls 
Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Inductors 

C G S Laboratories Inc 


Industrial Finishes 
Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div 
Chemical Coatings Corporation 
United Chromium Incorporated 


Stamford 


Stamford 
Rocky Hill 
Waterbury 


Industrial and Masking Tapes 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Industrial Tools—Powder Actuated 
Remington Arms Company Inc Bridgeport 


Infra-Red Equipment 
Leeds Electric and Mfg Co The Hartford 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 
Darworth Incorporated (‘‘Coracide’” DDT 
Dispenser) Simsbury 


Insecticide Bomb 
Brass Company (Aer*a*sol) 
Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Insulated Wire & Cable 
General Electric Company 


Bridgeport 
Kerite Company The 


Seymour 


Insulated Wire & Cable Machinery 
Davis Electric Company Wallingford 


Instruments 
Bristol Company The 
J-B-T Instruments Inc (Electrical 
perature) 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc 


Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Precision Measuring) West Hartford 


Waterbury 
and Tem- 
New Haven 
Stratford 


Insulation 
Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 
(Advt.) 
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Inter-Communications Equipment 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Interval Timers 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 


Ironing Machines—Electric 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Jacquard 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning E 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jig Borer : 

Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 


Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 
Jig Grinder 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 
Jointing 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(compressed sheets) Bridgeport 


Keller Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Key Blanks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Labels 


& J Cash Inc (Woven) 


South Norwalk 
augatuck Chemical 


Division United States 


Rubber Co (for rubber articles) Naugatuck 
Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 


Laboratory Equipment 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 
Laboratory Supplies 


Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 


Laces 
Wilcox Lace Corporation The Middletown 
Laces and Nettings 
Wilcox Lace Corporation The Middletown 


Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 


Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div Stamford 
Baer Brothers Stamford 
Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 


Ladders 


A W Fiint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 


Lamps 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal oil) 
Waterbury 


Lampholders—Incandescent and Fluorescent 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Lamp Shades 
Verplex Company The Essex 
Lathes—Contin-U-Matic 


Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
continuous turning type) Bridgeport 


Lathes—30H Man-Au-Trol 
Bullard Company The (horizontal 3 spindle) 
Bridgeport 
Lathes—Mult-Au-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle- 
indexing type) ridgeport 


Lathes—Toolroom and Automatic 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Lathes—Vertical Turret 
Bullard Company The (single spindle) 


Bridgeport 
Laundry Roll Covers 
Atlas Powder Co Zapon Div Stamford 
Lead Plating 
Christie Plating Co The Groton 


Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 
Glastonbury 
Geo A Shepard & Sons Co The — 
shoe upper, garment, grain and suede) ethel 












Leather Dog Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


Leather Goods Trimmings 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


Leather, Mechanical 


Auburn Manufacturing Company The (pack- 

ings, cubs, washers, etc) Middletown 
Letterheads 

Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 


lithographers) New Haven 


Lighting Accessories—Fluorescent 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Lighting Equipment 
Miller Co The (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 


United Manufacturing Co New Haven 


Lime 
New England Lime Company Canaan 
Lipstick Containers 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Lithographers 
O'Toole & Sons Inc T Stamford 


Lithographing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 
Printers Inc Hartford 
Lebman Brothers Inc New Haven 
A D Steinbach & Sons New Haven 


Locks—Builders 
Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Cor New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Locks—Cabinet 
Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 


Stamford 
Locks—Special Purpose 
Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 
Locks—Suitcase 
Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 


Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


orp New Britain 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 


Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 

Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

Loom—Non-Metallic 

Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Luggage Fabric 

Falls Company The Norwich 


Lumber & Millwork Products 


City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 
Machetes 
Collins Company The Collinsville 
Machine Tools 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 


West Hartford 


Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Machine Work 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Fenn Manufacturing Company The (precision 


parts) fartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (contract 
work only Hartford 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co (job) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (Special) 
Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (special roll- 
ing mill machinery) orrington 
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Machinery 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (special) 
. é Hartford 
Globe Tapping Machine Company (dial type 
drilling and tapping) Bridgeport 


Hallden Machine Company The (mill) 


Thom 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) a 


Torrington 
Machinery—Bolt and Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 


Waterbury 


Machinery—Cold Heading 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 


Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
J L Lucas and Son Fairfieid 
State Machinery Co Inc New Haven 


Machinery—Extruding 
Standard Machinery Co The Mystic 

Machinery—Metal-Working 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
7 j Waterbury 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 

Machinery—Nut 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
(forming and tapping) Waterbury 


Machinery—Screw and Rivet 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


é Machinery—Wire Drawing 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery—Wire Straightening 
Mettler Machine Tool Inc New Haven 


Machines 

Campbell Machine Div American Chain & Cable 
Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
Coulter & McKenzie Machine Co The (special, 
new development engineering design and con- 
struction) 


Bridgeport 
Patent Button Company The 


Waterbury 


Machines—Automatic 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (Special) Bridgeport 


Machines—Automatic Chucking 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 

The New Britain Machine Co (multiple 
spindle and double end) New Britain 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Potter & Johnson) West Hartford 


Machines—Automatic Screw 

New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (single and 
multiple spindle) New Britain 


Machines—Automatic Shaft Turning 

Bullard Company The (30H lathe—horizontal 

3 spindle) Bridgeport 

Machines—Brushing 

Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Machines—Conveyor 

Bullard Company The (Bullard-Dunn_ rotary 

conveyor indexing type) Bridgeport 


Machines—Contin-U-Matic 
Bullard Company The (vertical multi-spindle— 
continuous turning) Bridgeport 


Machines—Draw Benches 


Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Machines—Drill Spacing 
Bullard Company The (Man-Au-Trol spacer— 
used in conjunction with radical drills) 
Bridgeport 


Machines—Drop Hammers 


Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Machines—Forming 
A H Nilson Mach Co The (four-slide wire and 
ribbon stock) Bridgeport 


Machines—Mult-Au-Matic 
Bullard Company The Bridgeport 
Machines—Paper Ruling 
John McAdams & Sons Inc Norwalk 


Machines—Pipe & Bolt Threading 
Capewell Mfg Co The actions 
( : 








awe 


he. 


Machines—Precision Boring 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division ae 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 


Machines—Rolling 


Fenn Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Sigehtnse—-Gutiing The (Heh 
lobe Tappin: achine Company ie ig 
ag in Baer Head Slotting) Sethanpest 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
(screw head) Waterbury * 


Machines—Special 


Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 


Machines—Swaging 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The 


Machines—Thread Rolling 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machines—Turks Head 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The 


Machines—Well Drilling 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 


Machines—Wire Drawing 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The 


Mail Boxes 
Airline Manufacturing Company The ' 
Warehouse Point 


Mail Boxes, Apartgent & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Mailing Machines 
Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 


Manicure Instruments 
W E Bassett Company The 


Manganese Bronze Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company 


Marine Engines 
Kilborn-Sauer Company (running lights and 
searchlights) Fairfield 
Lathrop Mystic 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Derby 


Bridgeport 


ngine Co The 


Marine Equipment 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 


Marine Reserve Gears 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


Marking Devices 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 


Mattresses 
Waterbury Mattress Co 


; Mechanics Hand Tool 

Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg “2 The (screw drivers, 
wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, hammers, auto 
repair tools) Bridgeport 


Metal Boxes and Displays 
Durham Manufacturing Company The Durham 
Merriam Mfg Co (Bond, Security, Cash, Util- 
ity, Personal Files, Drawer Safes, Custombilt 
containers and displays) Durham 


Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Enthone Inc 
MacDermid Incorporated 


Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 


Metal Finishes 
Enthone Inc 


Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co 
United Chromium Incorporated 


: Metal Finishing 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co 
Waterbury Plating Company 


_ Metal Formings 
Master Engineering Company 


Metalizing 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 


Metal Novelties 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


_ Metal Products—Stampings 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
H Sessions & Son risto! 
vill Manufacturing Company (Made-to-Or- 
der) Waterbury 91 


Middletown 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


Waterbury 
New Haven 
Waterbury 


Hartford 


New Haven 
Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Hartford 
Waterbury 


West Cheshire 


Hamden 


M A D E 


Metal Specialties 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 


Metal Stampings 
American Brass Company The 
Autoyre Co The (Small) 
pride rt Chain & Mfg Co 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 
Greist Mfg Co The 503 Blake St New Haven 
H C Cook Co The 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 
J A Otterbein Company The (metal fabrica- 
tions) Middletown 
H Sessions & Son Bristol 
atent Button Co The Waterbury 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Saling Manufacturing Company Unionville 
Stanley Works The New Britain 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
United States Rubber Company Shoe Hard- 
ware Division Waterbury 
Verplex Company The (Contract) Essex 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 


Meters—Gas 
Sprague Meter Company 


Stamford 


Waterbury 
Oakville 
Bridgeport 
Naugatuck 
Stamford 


Bridgeport 
Meters—Parking 
Rhodes Inc M H 


Microscope— Measuring 
Lundeberg Engineering Company 


Milk Bottle Carriers 


John P Smith Co The 423-33 Cha 
New 


Hartford 
Hartford 


1 St 
aven 
Millboard 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 

(asbestos) Bridgeport 


Hartford 


Millwork 
Hartford Builders Finish Co 


Milling Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Keller Tracer—Controlled Milling Machines) 


West Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 


Waterbury 


Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 


Minute Minders 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Mirror Rosettes and Hangers 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Mixing Equipment 
Eastern Industries Inc 


Middletown 


New Haven 


Mop 
Fuller Brush Co The 


Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Patent Button Co The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Watertown Mfg Co The 


Hartford 


Hartford 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 
117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 


Mouldings 
Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, metal 
and store front) Hamden 


Moulds 
ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
114 Brewery St New Haven 
Lundeberg Engineering Company (plastics) 
Hartford 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (compression 
injection & transfer for plastics) lartford 
Sessions Foundry Co The (heat resisting for 
non-ferrous metals) Bristol 


Napper Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 


Nettings 
Wilcox Lace Corp The 


Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
Seymour Mfg Co The 


Nickel Silver 
American Brass Company The 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 
Seymour ag | Co The. 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Division of Olin Indus- 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) New Haven 


Nickel Silver Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company The 


Middletown 


Waterbury 
Seymour 


Waterbury 
Thomaston 
Seymour 


Bridgeport 
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Night Latches 
P & F Corbin Division The American Hard- 
ware Cor New Britain 
Sargent & New Haven 


' Non-ferrous Metal Castings 
Miller Company The 


ompany 


Meriden 


Nuts, Bolts and Washers 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 

Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 

Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & Hartford 


Offset Printing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 
Printers Inc Hartford 


Oil Burners 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (domestic) 

5 Branford 
Miller Company The (domestic) Meriden 
Peabody Engineering Corp (Mechanical and/or 

Steam Atomizer) Stamford 


Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp The 
1477 Park St Hartford 


Oil Burner Wicks 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
Bridgeport 
Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co The (550 to 30M gals, under- 
writers above and under ground) 
South Norwalk 


Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Optical Cores & Ingots 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 


Outlets—Electric 
General Electric Company 


Thomaston 


Bridgeport 


Ovens—Electric 

Bauer & Company Hartford 

Package Sealers 

Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Packaging 

Local Industries Inc (merchandising displays 

and packaging in wood) Lakeville 


Packaging Machinery 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company (box making 

machinery. Trade mark “Rite Size’’) 
Hartford 
Standard-Knapp Division of Emhart Manu- 
facturing Co Portland 

Packing 

Auburn Manufacturing Company The (leather, 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletown 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(rubber sheet and automotive) Bridgeport 


Pads—Office 
The Baker Goodyear Company 


Padlocks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
Sargent & Company New Haven 


Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 
Paints 


New Britain 


Baer Brothers Stamford 
Paints and Enamels 
Staminate Corp The New Haven 
Panta 
Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel dresser) 
Bridgeport 
Paperboard 
Gair Company Inc Robert 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
New Haven Pulp and Board Co The 
New Haven 


Montville 
Montville 


Paper Boxes 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) 
Gair Co Inc Robert (folding) . 
National Folding Box Co Inc (folding) 
New Haven 
New Haven Pulp and Board Co The 


New Haven 
Mills Inc H J 


Bristol 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 


Norwich 
Montville 


Popes nee and —, 
Bridgeport Paper Box Company ridgeport 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallingford 


Paper Clips 
H C Cook Co The (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
(Advt.) 
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Paper Mill Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 

Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell) Div 


Mystic 

Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 7 
Mystic 


Ansonia 


Parkerizing 
Clairglow Mfg Company 


Parking Meters 
Rhodes Inc M H 


Passenger Car Sander 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Portland 


Hartford 


Pattern-Makers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 


Penlights 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co 


Pet Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendrix Co The New Haven 


Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 


Phosphor Bronze 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 

Miller Company The (sheets, strips, rolls) 
Meriden 
Seymour 
Inc (sheets, strips, 
Waterbury 
Division of Olin Indus- 
New Haven 


Ansonia 


Bridgeport 


Ivoryton 


Seymour Mfg Co Th 

Waterbury Rolling | Mills 
rolls) 

Western Brass Mills 
tries Inc (sheet, strip) 


Phosphor Bronze Ingots 
Whipple and Choate Company The 
Photographic Equipment 
Kalart Company 
Piano Repairs 


Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 
Ivoryton 


Bridgeport 


Plainville 


Piano Supplies 
Read & Co (keys and actions, backs, 
Ivoryton 


Pratt 
plates) 

Pile Fabrics 

Sidney Blumenthal & Co Inc (For furniture, 

automobiles, railroads, women’s wear, toys) 


Shelton 
Pin Up Lamps 


Verplex Company The Essex 


Pipe 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
aterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Bridgeport 
Chas Brass & Copper Co (red brass and cop- 
per) Waterbury 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
: b New Haven 
Pipe Fitters’ Hand Tools & Machines 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 


Pipe Fittings 
Corley Co Inc 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co 


Pipe Plugs 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (counter- 
sunk) West Hartford 


Pipe Plugs—Socketed 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 
Plastics 
ynantedts Chemical Division United States 

r Co Naugatuck 
af "Rubber Products Co Inc (expanded 


lular) helton 
Plastic Bottles 
Plax Corporation, subsidiary of Emhart Manu- 
facturing Co West Hartford 
Plastic Buttons 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 
West Willington 
Waterbury 


Plainville 
Branford 


Patent Button Co The 


Plastic Gems 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 


Plastic Films and Sheet 
Plax Corporation, subsidiary of Emhart Manu- 
facturing Co West Hartford 
Plastic Rod and Tubing 
Plax Corporation, subsidiary of Emhart Manu- 
facturing Co West Hartford 
Plastic Materials 
American Cyanamid Co (Molding Compounds, 
Adhesives, Laminating Resins) Wallingford 


Plastics Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 


Hartford 


Ansonia 


M A D E N 


Plastic—Moulders 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Conn Plastics 
General Electric Com aay 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co 
Waterbury Companies Tee 
Watertown Mfg Co The 


Plastics—Moulds & Dies 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (for plastics) 


Hartford 
Plasticrete Bloc 
Plasticrete Corp 
Plates—Switch 
General Electric Company 
E Platers 
American Metal Products Company Inc 
on 
roton 
Bridgeport 


Hartford 
Waterbury 
Meriden 
Wallingford 
Waterbury 
Watertown 


Hamden 


Bridgeport 


Christie Plating Co 
City Plating Works 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 
Chromium Process Company The (Chromium 
Plating only) Derby 
Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company 
Conn Metalcraft Inc 
Lea Manufacturing Co The 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Platers Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 
Plating 
Cite Plating Co The Cincluding lead plat- 
Groton 
Hamden 


Waterbury 
New Haven 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Thomaston 


g) 
Conn Metal Finishing Co 


Plating Processes and Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
United Chromium Incorporated Waterbury 

; Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) Newington 
Scovill Manufacturing Somer Waterbury 48 


Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 


Pole Line Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 

Police Equipment 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co 

Polishing Wheels 
Williamsville Buff Div The Bullard Clark Com- 

pany Danielson 
Poly Chokes 


Poly Choke Coney The (a shotgun choking 
device) Tariffville 


Naugatuck 


Branford 
Hartford 


Postage Meters 
Pitney Bowes Inc 
Potentiometers—Electronic 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
Power Presses 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The 


Powered Metal Products 
American Sintered Alloys Inc 
Waterbury Companies Inc 

Prefabricated Buildings 
City Lumber of Bridgeport Inc The 

Premium Specialties 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Preservatives—Wood, Rope, Fabric 

Darworth Incorporated (“‘Cuprinol”) Simsbury 


Press Papers 
Case Brothers Inc 


Stamford 


Hartford 


Bethel 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Manchester 


Presses , 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Hydraulic) 
Ansonia 

Henry & Wright Div of Emhart Manufactur- 
ing Company Hartford 


Presses— Molding 
Standard Machinery Co The (compression and 
transfer molding, automatic and semi-auto- 
matic) Mystic 

Presses—Power 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 

Pressure Vessels 

Norwalk Tank a Inc The (unfired to ASME 
Code Par U 69-70) South. Norwalk 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Printing 
Case Lockwood & Brainard A wieteian of Con- 


artford 
Hartford 
Waterbury 
Hartford 
New Haven 
Wethersfield 
Hartford 
New Haven 
New Haven 


necticut Printers Inc 
Finlay Brothers 
Heminway Corporation The 
Hunter Press 
Lehman Brothers Inc 
Taylor & Greenough Co The 
T B Simonds Inc 
A D Steinbach & Sons 
The Walker-Rackliff Company 
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Printing Machinery 
Banthin Engineering aaa Bridg 
Thomas W Hall Company Stamford 
Printing Rollers 
Chambers-Storck Company Inc The (engraved) 
orwich 
Production Control Equipment 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Wassell Organization (Produc-Trol) Westport 


Production Welding 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 


Profilers 
& Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond (Co 
West Hartford 


Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Div United Aircraft Corp 
(propellers and other aircraft equipment) 
Windsor Locks 


Pratt 


Publishers 
O'Toole & Sons Inc T 


Pumps—Small Industrial 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 


Pump Valves 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 


Stamford 


Hartford 


Punches 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 


Putty Softeners—Electrical 
Fletcher Terry Co The Box 415 Forestville 


Pyrometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 


Radiation—Baseboard Convectors 
Hoff Manufacturing Company Bethany 


Radiation-Finned Copper 
Bush Manufacturing Co West Hartford 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 
New - ae 
Vulcan Radiator Co The (steel and ones? 
artford 


Radiators—Engine Cooling 
G & O Manufacturing Co New Haven 


Rayon Specialties 

Hartford Rayon Corporation The Rocky Hill 
Rayon Yarns 

Hartford Rayon Corporation The 


Reamers 
» K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(All types) West Hartford 


Rocky Hill 


Recorders 
Bristol Co The (automatic controllers, tempera- 
ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Waterbury 


Reduction Gears 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp 


Refractories 
Howard Company 
Mullite Refractories Company The 


Ansonia 
New Haven 


New Haven 
Shelton 


Refrigeration 
Bowser Technical Refrigeration Div Bowser 
Inc (high altitude, low Ca 
erryville 


Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 
Sorensen & Company Inc Stamford 
Remote Control Wiring 
General Electric Company 


Resistance Wire 
C O Jeliff Mfg Co The (nickel chromium, cop- 
per nickel, iron chromium, aluminum) R 
uthport 


So 
Kanthal Corporation The (Kanthal A-1, A, D, 
) 


Bridgeport 


Stamford 

Respirators 
American Optical Caen Safety Division 
Putnam 


Reta 
Hartford Steel Ball 7} The (bicycle & auto 


motive) Hartford 
Riveting Machines 

Grant Mfg & Machine Co The Bridgeport 

H P Townsend Manufacturing Co The 


Elmwood 

L-R Mfg Div of The Ripley Co Torrngie 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 

(brake service equipment) Butewe) 

vt. 
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Rivets 

Blake & Johnson Co The (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) aterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 

Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 
Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brass and aluminum tubular and solid cop- 
per) Sororgest 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
iron) Bridgeport 


Rods 
American Brass Company The (copper, brass, 
bronze) Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (brass and 
bronze) Waterbury 91 
Roller Skates 
Winchester Repeating Arms Compan 


Division 
Olin Industries Inc 


ew Haven 
Rolling Mills and Equipment 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 
Rolls 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Chilled and 
Alloy Iron, Steel) Ansonia 


Rope Wire 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 


Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co The (“‘Factice”’ 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 


Rubber-Cellular 
Sponge Rubber Products Co Inc Shelton 
Rubberized Fabrics 


Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The New Haven 


Rubber Footwear 

Goodyear Rubber Co The Middletown 

Rubber Gloves 

Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 
Rubber—Handmade Specialties 

Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Rubber Latex Compounds and Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (coating, impregnating and adhe- 
sive compounds) Naugatuck 


Rubber Mill Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Rubber—Molded Specialties 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Rubber Products—Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (washers, 
gaskets, molded parts) Middletown 
Canfield Co The H O Bridgeport 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Rubber—Reclaimed 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 


Rubbish Burners 
John P Smith Co The 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


F Saddlery 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


F Safety Clothing 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
. s Safety Fuses 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 


; Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
; Safety Goggles 
American Optical Company Safety Division 
Putnam 
Saw Blades—Hack 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 


Saws—Metal & Wood Cutting Band 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 


Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 


Scales—Industrial Dial 
Kron Company The 


Scissors 
Acme Shear Company The 


Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


Screens s 
Hartford Wire Works Co The (Windows, Doors 
and Porches) Hartford 


Screw Caps 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (small for bottles) 
Derby 


Screw Machine Accessories 
Barnaby Manufacturing and Tool Co 
Bridgeport 


Screw Machines 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The 


Screw Machine Products _ 
Apex Tool Co Inc The Bridgeport 
Blake & Johnson Co The Waterville 
Centerless Grinding Co Inc The (Heat treated 

and ground type only) : 
19 Staples Street ‘ Bridgeport 

Connecticut Manufacturing Company The 

Waterbury 
West Cheshire 


Elmwood 


Consolidated Industries 

Eastern Machine Screw Corp The 
Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 

Fairchild Screw Products Inc Winsted 

Franklin Screw Machine Co The (up to 1% 
capacity) Hartford 

Greist Mfg Co The (Up to 1%” capacity 


New Haven 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
Lowe Mfg Co The Wethersfield 
National Automatic Products Company The 
Berlin 
Nelson’s Screw Machine Products Plantsville 
New Britain Machine Company The 
New Britain 
Olson Brothers Company (up to 4” capacity) 


ainville 

Olson & Sons R P Southington 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Wallace Metal Products Co Inc New Haven 
Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co 
(Brown & Sharpe and Davenport) Waterbury 
Waterville Mfg Co The Waterville 


Screw Machine Tools 
American Cam Company Inc (Circular Form 
Tools) Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
(Reamers, Taps, Dies, Blades and Knurls) 
West Hartford 
Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 
Waterbury 


Screws : 

American Screw Company Willimantic 
Atlantic Screw Works (wood) Hartford 
Blake & Johnson Co The (machine and wood) 
Waterville 

Bristol Company The (socket set and socket cap 
screws) Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Connecticut Mfg Co The (machine) Waterbury 
Eagle Lock Co The Terryville 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (socket set 
and socket cap) West Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Superior Manufacturing Co The Winsted 


Screws—Sockets 
Allen Manufacturing Company The 
Bristol Co The 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The 


Hartford 
Waterbury 
West Hartford 


Sealing Tape Machines 

Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Sewing Machines 

Greist Mfg Co The (Sewing Machine attach- 

ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 

Merrow Machine Co The (Industrial) Hartford 

Singer Manufacturing Company The (industrial) 

Bridgeport 


Shaving Soaps 


J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 


Shears 
Acme Shear Co The (household) Bridgeport 


Shells 


Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Company Inc 
Waterbury 
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Sheet Metal Products 
Airline Manufacturing Company The 
Warehouse Point 
American Brass Co The (brass and co aoe? 
ury 


ater 
Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, fitted tool 
boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 
United Advertising Corp Manufacturing Divi- 


sion (Job and Production Runs) New Haven 


Sheet Metal Stampings 
American Brass Company The 
American Buckle Co The 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The 
J H Sessions & Son 
Patent Button Co The 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The 


Waterbury 
West Haven 
Naugatuck 
ristol 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Shipment Sealers 


Better Packages Inc Shelton 


; Showcase Lighting Equipment 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Signals 
H C Cook Co The (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
: Silk Screening on Metal 
Merriam Mfg Co (Displays and Specialties, to 
order) Durham 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 


Slide Fasteners 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co 
Patent Button Co The 


Kensington 
New Britain 
Waterbury 


7 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 


. Smoke Stacks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) 


New Haven 
Norwalk Tank Co The 


South Norwalk 


a Soap 
J B Williams Co The (industrial soaps, toilet 


soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 


Solder—Soft 


Torrey S Crane Company Plantsville 


Special Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 
Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
National Sherardizing & Machine Co (mandrels 

& stock shells for rubber industry) Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 


Ansonia 


Special Parts 
Greist Mfg Co The (small machines, especially 
precision stampings) New Haven 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 


Special Tools & Dies 
Lundeberg Engineering Company Hartford 
Spinnings 
American Metal Products Company Inc 
Datars 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Sponge Rubber 


Sponge Rubber Products Co The Shelton 


Spray Painting Equipment and Supplies 
Lea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 


Spring Coiling Machines 

Torrington Manufacturing Co The Torrington 
Spring Units : 

Owen Silent Spring Division American Chain 
& Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 


Spring Washers ; 
o The Div Associated Soring 


ris 
(Advt.) 
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Springs—Coil & Flat 


Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 
Han-Dee Spring and anufacturing Co The 

(Coil and Fiat) Hartford 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 


nomena Spring Corp The Deltora Divi- 
dgeport 

Now "Rasen Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 

Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Wallace Barnes Co. The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Springs—Flat 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 
"—— Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Bristol 
New ; Ragland Spring Manufacturing Company 
Unionville 


Springs—Furniture _ . 
Owen Silent Spring Division American Chain 


& Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 
Springs—Wire 

Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 

Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 


Connecticut Spring Corporation The (compres- 
sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
DR Templeman Co (coil and torsion) Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing Company Bristol 
J] W Bernston Company (coil and torsion) 
Plainville 
an Spring Corp The ates Divi- 
ridgeport 
New. "England Spring Mfg Co 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Springs, Wire & Flat 


Autoyre Company The Oakville 
Stamped Metal Products 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 

Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Stamps 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Parker Stamp Works Inc The (steel) Hartford 


ae 
American Metal Products Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Donahue Mfg Co Inc Watertown 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
Han-Dee Spring and Manufacturing Co The 


(small) Hartford 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (small) 
Waterbury 
Stampings—Small 
Acme Shear Co The Bridgeport 


American Metal Products Company Inc 
Bridgeport 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing " The New Haven 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Master Engineering Compan West Cheshire 
Rogers Corporation (Fibre Cellulose Paper) 
Manchester 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Stationery Specialties 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 


Steet 
Stanley Works The (hot and cold rolled strip) 
New Britain 
Steel Sastings 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Hartford Electric Steel Co The (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 

P Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 
New Haven 
Wallingford 


Detroit Steel Corporation 
Wallingford Steel Company 


Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 
Steel Rolling Rules 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milfora 


Steel Strapping 
Stanley Works The New Britain 
Stereotypes 
New Haven Electrotype Div Electrographic 

Corp New Haven 


Stop Clocks, Electric 
H C Thompson Clock Co The 


Straps, Leather 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (textile, 
industrial, skate, carriage) Middletown 


Studio Couches 


Bristol 


Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Super Refractories 
Mullite Refractories Company The Shelton 


Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Surgical Dressings 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


Surgical Rubber Goods 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


Switches—Electric 
General Electric Company 


East Killingly 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 


pont Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 


Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Company 
Plainville 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Hartford 


Synchronous Motors 
ompany Inc The 


Synthetic Resins 
American Cyanamid Co (Textile Resins, Paper 
Resins) Waterbury 


R W Cramer Centerbrook 


Tanks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) New Haven 
Norwalk Tank Co The South Norwalk 
Storts Welding Company (steel and alloy 
Meriden 


Tape 
Russell Mfg Co The 


Tape Recorders 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Middletown 


Tape Recorder Magazines 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Tap Extractors 


Walton Company The West Hartford 


Taps 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Tarred Lines 


Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
Telemetering Instruments 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 


Telephone Answering & Recording Machines 
Conn Telephone & Electric Corp Subsidiary of 
Great American Industries Inc Meriden 


Testers—Insulation Wire & Cable 
Davis Electric Company Wallingford 


Testers—Non-Destructive 


Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Textile Machinery 
Merrow Machine Co The 
2814 Laurel St ° Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Textile Processors 
American Dyeing Corporation (rayon, acetate) 
Rockville 


Aspinook Corp The (cotton) Jewett City 


Thermometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and automatic con- 
trol) Waterbury 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
Thermostats 
Bridgeport Thermostat Company Inc_(automa- 
tic) Bridgeport 
Thin Gauge Metals 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Thinsheet Metals Co The (plain or tinned in 
Waterbury 


rolls) 
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Thread 


American Thread Co The Willimantic 
Belding dominwer Corticelli Putnam 
Gardner Hall Jr Co The (cotton sewing) 


South Willingtos 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton and Willimantic 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 


Thread Gages 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Thread Milling Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond (Co 
West Hartford 


Thread Rolling Machinery 


Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Threading Machines 

Grant Mfg & Machine Co The (double and auto. 

matic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 

Stromberg Time Corp Thomaston 
Timers, Interval 

A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 


H C Thompson Clock Co The Bristoi 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 


Timing Devices 

A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 

R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 

Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 

Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 

Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 

United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 


Timing Devices & Time Switches 
A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 


Tinning 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (non- ives, mati § in 


rolls) Waterbury 
WwW cay Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Tools 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
O K Tool Co Inc The (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 


Tool Chests 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 


Tools & Dies 
Moore Special Tool Co Bellon 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 


Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
Fonda Gage compeny (also jigs) 
Greist Mfg Co T 


Tools, Hand & Mechanical 
Brdigeport Hardware Mfg Corp The (screw 
drivers, nail pullers, box tools, wrenches, auto 
tools, forgings & specialties) Bridgeport 


Tools—Pipe Fitters’ Hand 
Capewell Mfg Co The 


Stamford 
New Haven 


Hartford 


Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The 
Gong Bell Co The 
N N Hill Brass Co The 


New Haven 
Wallingford 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Tramways 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 


Trucks—Commercial 
Metropolitan Body Company (International Har- 
vester truck chassis and ‘‘Metro” bodies) 
Bridgeport 
Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Lift 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Trucks—Skid Platforms 
Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) 


Tube Bending 
Donahue Mfg Co Inc 


Stamford 
Watertown 


Tube Clips 
H C Cook Co The (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (for collapsible 
tubes) Derby 
(Advt.) 
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Tube Fittings 


Scovill Mfg Co (‘‘Uniflare’’) Waterbury 


Tubers 
Standard Machinery Co The (tubers for both 
rubber and plastic industries) Mystic 


Tubes—Collapsible Metal 
Sheffield Tube Corp The New London 


Co Tes Dees saben 
rican Brass Co The (brass and copper 
aoe Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (brass and copper) 
Bridgeport 
G & O Manufacturing Co (finned) New Haven 
Scoville Manufacturing Company (Brass and 
Copper) Waterbury 91 


Tubing—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co Metal Hose 
Branch Waterbury 


Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Typewriters 
Royal Typewriter Co Inc 
Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters—Portable 
Underwood Corporation 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Underwood Corporation 
Hartford and Bridgeport 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) ; 
Mystic 
Upholstering Fabrics—Woolen & Worsted 


Broad Brook Company (automobile, airplane, 
railroad) Broad Brook 


Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 


Vacuum Cleaners 
Electrolux Corporation 
Spencer Turbine Co The 


Old Greenwich 
Hartford 


Valves 
Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check valves) 
South Norwalk 
Valve Discs 


Colt’s Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Valves—Automobile Tire 
Bridgeport Brass Company 


Valves—Radiator Air 
Bridgeport Brass Company 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Safety & Relief 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc 


Vanity Boxes 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co 


Varnishes 
Baer Brothers 
Staminite Corp The 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Stratford 
Bridgeport 


Stamford 
New Haven 


Velvets 
American Velvet Co (owned and operated by 
A Wimpfheimer & Bro Inc) Stonington 
Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc The Willimantic 
Velvet Textile Corporation The (Velveteen) 


West Haven 
Venetian Blinds 
Findell Manufacturing Company 
New England Shade & Blind Co Inc 


Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 


Vertical Shapers 
Pratt & Whitney Div Niles-Bement-Pond Co 
West Hartford 


Vibrators—Pneumatic 
New Haven Vibrator Company (industrial) 
New Haven 


Meriden 


Manchester 
Durham 


Plainville 


Vises 

Charles Parker Co The 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Quick- 
Action Vises) Hartford 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The (Combina- 
tion Bench Pipe) Willimantic 


. Washers 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
urn Manufacturing Company The (all ma- 
terials) Middletown 
Blake & Johnson The (brass, copper & non-fer- 
Tous) Waterville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


M A D €E N 


Washers (Continued) 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass & copper) 
Waterbury 

Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc (the 
clutch washers) Bridgeport 

J H Rosenbeck Inc Torrington 
Saling Manufacturing Company (made to order) 
Unionville 


Sessions Foundry Co The (cast iron) Bristol 


Washers—Felt 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 


Washing Machines—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Watches 
E Ingraham Co The 
United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 


Bristol 


Water Heaters 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The (instantaneous 
& storage) Hartford 


Water Heaters—Electric 


Bauer & Company Inc Hartford 


Water Heaters—Gas or Kerosene 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn Inc Hartford 


Waterproef Dressings for Leather 
Viscol Company The Stamford 


Waxes—Floor 
Fuller Brush Co The 


A Wedges 
Saling Manufacturing Company 


axe) 
Welding 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel & 

Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Industrial Welding Company (Equipment Manu- 

facturers—Steel Fabricators) Hartford 
Porupine Company The Bridgeport 


Welding—Lead 
Storts Welding Company (tanks and _fabrica- 
tion) Meriden 
Welding Rods 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bristol Brass Co The (brass & bronze) Bristol 


Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Hartford 


(hammer & 
Unionville 


Wicks 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 
bestos) Middletown 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn Inc Hartford 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc (the 
oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co The Middletown 


Window & Door Guards 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
Smith Co The John P 


Window Shades 
New England Shade & Blind Co Inc 


Wiping Cloths 
Federal Textile Corporation 


Wire 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 
New Haven 
Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) Branford 
Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The (hair spring) 
North Haven 
Bridgeport Brass Company (brass and _ silicon 
bronze) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
Platt Bros & Co The (zinc wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass, bronze, 
nickel silver) , Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, Bronze 
and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 
Wire and Cable 


General Electric Company (for residential, com- 
mercial and industrial applications) 


Bridgeport 
Wire Arches & Trellises 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (Industrial—for acid, heat, degreas- 
i Fairfield 


Hartford 
New Haven 


Durham 


New Haven 


Hartford 


New Haven 


ing) 
Wiretex Mfg Co Inc (Industrial, for acid, heat, 


treating and degreasing) Bridgeport 
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Wire Cable 
Bevin-Wilcox Line Co The (braided) 
East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 
Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 
C O Jelliff Mfg Co The (all metal, all meshes) 


Southport 
Pequot Wire Cloth Co Inc Norwalk 
Rolock Incorporated Fairfield 
Smith Co The John P 


New Haven 
Wire Drawing Dies 
Waterbury Wire Die Co The 


Wire Dipping Baskets 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Formings 
Autoyre Co The 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The 
Master Engineering Company 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co 
Verplex Company The 
Wire Forms 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co 
Colonial Sere Corporation The 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The 
Foursome Manufacturing Company 
Humason Mfg Co The Forestville 
New England Spstes Mfg Co Unionville 
Templeman Co R Plainville 
Wallace Barnes Co The Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 
American Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 


Waterbury 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Oakville 
Kensington 
West Cheshire 
New Britain 
Essex 


Plainville 
Hartford 
Hartford 

Bristol 


Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 
Wire Partitions 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Products 
Clairglow Mfg Company Portland 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 
Waterbury 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Wire Reels 

AH Nilson Mach Co The 
. Wire Rings 
American Buckle Co The (pan handles and 


tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Templeman Co D R Plainville 


Wire Rope and Strand 
American Steel & Wire Div of U S Steel 


New Haven 
Wire Shapes 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 


Wire—Specialties 
Andrew EB Hendryx Co The 


Wires and Cable 
Rockbestos Products Corporation (all asbestos, 
mining, shipboard and appliance applica- 
tions) New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Wooden Boxes 
Wallingferd Planing Mill Co Inc 
Wood Handles 
Salisbury Cutlery Handle Co The (for cutlery 
& small tools) Salisbury 
Wood Scrapers 
Fletcher-Terry Co The 


Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Sons Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 
Woodworking 
Contemporary Classics Inc (fine cabinet work 
and furniture) Stamford 
Local Industries Inc Lakeville 
Woven Awning Stripes 
Falls Company The 


Woven Felts—Wool 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 


Yalesville 


Forestville 


Norwich 


Yarns 
Hartford Spinning Incorporated (Woolen, knit- 
ting and weaving yarns) Unionville 
Aldon Spinning Mulls Corporation The (fine- 
woolen and specialty) Talcottville 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute carpet) Simsbury 


Zinc 
Platt Bros & Co The (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


(Advt.) 








The Businessman’s New and 
Larger Responsibility 


(Continued from page 17) 


ics and results of our free system. 


As I have indicated, I think it is im- 
perative to be competent, and to do 
right voluntarily, about compensation 
and other material considerations. I 
have indicated I think it is equally im- 
perative to have good human relations 
with employees and public, based on a 
genuine head and heart interest in em- 
ployees and all others concerned as 
human beings and as welcome and 
appreciated associates on our team that’s 
striving for a finer America. I have said 
we have to go on beyond factory and 
office walls and try to be understood and 
approved in the community. 


Sound Judgment Impossible 
Without Firm Base of 
Economic Knowledge 


But these, essential as they are as a 
base, will not be enough—and will not 
be even possible themselves—unless 
there is an accompanying growth in 
economic education and the related 
moral reawakening and political sophis- 
tication. For, without widespread eco- 
nomic education that is sound, I do not 
believe there can ever be good employee 
relations or community relations for 
business or the professions. I also be- 
lieve that, without a whole lot more 
economic education than the great 
majority of us have now, we can not 
stay free persons, much less enjoy the 
other elements of material and spiritual 
well-being. Employees and _ public 
simply have to have a sound and firm 
basis of their own on which to judge 
whether or not business and the profes- 
sions and other servants of the public 
are really working competently and 
fairly in the balanced best interests of 
all the claimants to our output of goods 
and services. 


It is clearly the obligation of business 
and professional leaders to learn—and 
teach—economics, and do so as a mat- 
ter of self-preservation, not only for 
their businesses and professions, but for 
everything else they hold dear for them- 
selves and their fellow citizens. 

Ours is a great challenge. Business- 
men have the good fortune to be in a 
position to exemplify their beliefs. 
Businessmen have remaining enough 
prestige to get some acceptability im- 
mediately. 


The clean-cut decision to be made 
by every individual—and especially 
each businessman—is which course he 
will follow—apathy or action. 

The only course of action for the 
businessman is to assume his responsi- 
bility as a new leader. 





Business Pattern 


(Continued from page 47) 

100. Because many industrial groups 
have collective bargaining agreements 
based on the old index and require 
more time to work out transitional 
problems, the Bureau is planning to 
continue issuing the old index through 
June 1953. The revised index has been 
developed for past years by converting 
the old index to the new base period. 
In connection with the revised consum- 
er's price index the Bureau has pre- 
sented certain information concerning 
its development. The key to the mean- 
ing of the index is contained in its com- 
plete title, which is “Index of Change 
in Prices of Goods and Services Pur- 
chased by City Wage-Earner and Cleri- 
cal-Worker Families to Maintain Their 
Level of Living.” The index is con- 
cerned with retail prices of foods, cloth- 
ing, house furnishings, fuel and other 
goods, the fees paid to doctors and den- 
tists, prices in barber shops and other 
establishments, rents, rates charged for 
transportation, electricity, gas and other 
utilities, etc. They are prices charged to 
consumers, including sales and excise 
taxes. The goods and services priced for 
the index are representative of those 
bought by urban wage earner and cleri- 
cal-worker families. These are families 
of two or more persons living in 3,000 
towns, Cities and suburbs of the United 
States, ranging in population from small 
towns of 2,500 people to New York 
City. The average size of the families 
included in the index was estimated at 
about 3.3 persons, and their average 
family income was estimated at about 
$4,160 after taxes. These families rep- 
resent about 64 per cent of all people 
living in urban places and about 40 per 
cent of the total U. S. population. 








For FREE Sanitary Survey 


of your premises consult your 
DOLGE SERVICE MAN 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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(WITH GAS EXPANDING 
SHIPPING CONTAINER 
NEIGHBORHOOD SERVICE 


Gair expanding Container Service embodies every 
facility of having an efficient shipping container plant, 
right in your own neighborhood. 


This expansion of strategically located plants is making it 
commercially possible for many new customers to profit 


by Gair unexcelled experience and facilities. 


More than ever Gair top-flight packaging experts are 


creating new and better containers... protective con- / 


7 


tainers that defy the tremendous hazard of shipping. 


Always remember that the Gair organization extends a y 


helping hand in solving shipping container problems. 


Write for your Free copy of Container Handbook 
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CALL: HARTFORD 
9-3341 


Expert oil heating engineers will consider your needs—make prompt, 
money-saving suggestions. 


« Helpful advice, experienced planning on long range heating 
requirements are yours—without obligation. 


& An all weather delivery fleet stands ready to speed Balco Bunker 
“C” where you want it, when you want it. 


Whatever your heating requirements . . . consider clean, efficient Balco Bunker “C’”. This modern, low cost fuel has 
been proven perfect in countless industrial, commercial, and institutional installations throughout Connecticut. 
Discover the easy, economical way to warmth—for advice, service or Bunker “C” at its best, call Ballard now. 


The MALLARD OM Co. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








